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INTRODUCTION 


PECULATIONS on social and political problems 

must from the nature of the case have a psycho- 

logical basis, conscious or unconscious. Whether 
we are concerned with a description or analysis of 
the actual behaviour of human beings in the various 
spheres of activity, or with the problem of ideals or 
principles which man ought to follow, a knowledge of 
human potentialities, of the nature of his innate and 
acquired equipments, of the motive forces of life and 
conduct is evidently of the greatest importance. 
And we do in fact find that writers on Politics, Econo- 
mics, Ethics and the like proceed on certain assump- 
tions as to what are called the “laws of human 
nature.”’ Thus to take but a few instances, the 
political theory of Hobbes rests on the assumption 
that man is moved to action by fundamentally 
egoistic impulses and that the basis of obedience is 
fear, while such writers as Sir Henry Maine find that 
basis in habit and others again in rational consent. 
The Utilitarian School in politics and ethics was 
based on certain psychological assumptions, though 
they were not all consciously realized by the members 
of that school in an equal degree, viz. that human 
action is guided entirely by a conscious pursuit of 
ends, that the sole motive of action is the attainment 
of pleasure and the avoidance of pain.and that happi- 
ness is identical with a sum of pleasures. These or 
similar psychological assumptions also underlay the 
economics of the laissez-faire school. Again in popular 
thinking on social matters nothing is more common 
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than a reference to what are supposed to be the laws 
of human nature. Human nature being what it is, 
it is often maintained, wars are inevitable. Others 
argue that while human nature remains the same, 
Socialism is utterly impracticable and open competi- 
tion the only method of securing initiative and energy 
in industry. One of the most common dogmas in 
this connexion is the immutability of human nature, 
which is invariably urged against any new proposals. 
One would imagine that we were in fact possessed of 
a science of human character and conduct which 
would enable us to speak with any certainty of what 
is and what is not attainable by human endeavour, 
whereas the truth is that such a science is yet in its 
infancy and has hardly gone beyond the stage of 
rough empirical generalization. 

Despite the obvious importance of a knowledge of 
the psychological factors operating in political and 
social affairs, the conscious application of psycho- 
logical principles to social theory or rather the 
attempt to build up a social psychology is a recent 
growth. The movement may be said to begin in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century and is exceed- 
ingly complex. No attempt can be made here to 
disentangle the various elements that contributed to 
the creation of an atmosphere favourable to the 
psychological point of view ; but the following phases 
may be distinguished. 

1. In the first place the philosophy of Hegel, 
and, in a different way, the work of Comte, led 
to the conception of humanity as a manifestation 
or expression of a spiritual principle, and in Hegel 
of the Volksgeist or Folk-Soul as an emanation 
or embodiment of the World-Spirit. This concep- 
tion of a national mind or soul was not, however, 
worked out psychologically, but was essentially a 
metaphysical conception, though in Hegel’s work 
there is to be found a good deal of psychological 
interest. The Hegelian movement is of importance 
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because it fitted in with and largely inspired a romantic 
and mystical conception of the nation whose influence 
can be traced in various directions, in the sphere of 
literature and art, as well as in the interpretation of 
law and language, of myth and custom. Thus to 
take but one example, the so-called Historical School 
of Jurisprudence founded by Savigny was evidently 
influenced by Hegelian conceptions, for according to 
it law is not the product of conscious intellect and 
will, but is a natural growth or expression of the 
spirit of a people. This conception of the national 
soul, however, remained very vague and hazy, and 
cannot be said to have been fruitful of results in the 
field of historical jurisprudence. 

Not unconnected with Hegel was the work of 
Lazarus and Steinthal, who are usually referred to as 
ah founders of social psychology and who in 1860 
established a periodical for the study of Folk Psycho- 
logy and Philology, in which they laid down a very 
elaborate programme. Their conception of social 
psychology is interesting and does not seem in essen- 
tials to differ from that of Dr. McDougall. ‘ The 
duty of Folk Psychology,” says Lazarus, “is to discover 
the laws which come into operation wherever the 
many live and act as one.”’ Its business is to give a 
scientific account of the whole life of a people as 
exemplified in their language, art, religion and con- 
duct, above all, it is to deal with the changes that 
take place in the minds of peoples, their evolution 
and decay. The procedure was to be entirely empiri- 
cal, i.e. based on an examination of the facts of 
direct observation and of those furnished by ethnology 
and other sciences of human life. Folk Psychology 
was to consist of two parts, one dealing with the 
general principles underlying the phenomena common 
to all groups or peoples and the other, called by them 
Psychological Ethnology, dealing with the psycho- 
logical peculiarities of people and groupings. (With 
this may be compared the following statement of 
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McDougall: ‘“‘ Group Psychology consists properly of 
two parts, that which is concerned to discover the 
most general principles of group life and that which 
applies these principles to the study of particular 
kinds and examples of group life.’—‘‘ The Group 
Mind,” p. 6.) It is difficult to estimate the importance 
of the work of Lazarus and Steinthal. Apart from 
rather forbidding discussions as to the nature of the 
social mind (in which they seem to labour under the 
difficulty of bringing together in one system two 
radically incompatible theories, viz. the psychology 
of Herbart and the metaphysics of Hegel), their 
actual contributions lie rather in the field of detailed 
philology than in social psychology proper. In any 
case it is difficult to ascribe to them any influence 
which can be directly traced. 

Reference may be made also to the very important 
work of Wilhelm Wundt, who in Germany is regarded 
as the most eminent representative of Social Psycho- 
logy. He conceives of the latter as concerned with 
the study of the mental products of communities such 
as language, mythological ideas and customs. Social 
psychology is thus according to him an integral part 
of general psychology, or rather a method of study 
designed to help us in an understanding of the more 
complex mental processes. His voluminous works on 
Volkerpsychologie are therefore devoted to a study 
of language, myth, custom, law and social organization 
from this point of view. In a later and briefer work 
he has also attempted to give a synthetic view of 
human development and of the phases through which 
it may be said to have passed.! 

2. The work so far discussed falls largely under 
the first part of Lazarus and Steinthal’s programme. 
But there exists also a large literature on what may 
be called differential social psychology which deals 
with the mental characteristics peculiar to different 


* For a brief account of this later work see an article by 
the writer in the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal,” 1916-17, p. 887. 
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races and peoples. This literature was largely inspired 
by the remarkable development of national self- 
consciousness during the nineteenth century. Thus 
e.g. the war of 1870 and the desire to determine the 
cause of the German victory led to the work of Pater 
Didon, “* Les Allemands ” (Paris, 1884), Again the 
frequent prophecy of the decay of the Latin peoples 
as compared with the Germanic largely inspired 
Fouillée’s ‘‘ Psychologie du peuple frangais ’’ (Paris, 
1898). To this group belong also the later work of 
Fouillée, “‘ Esquisse psychologique des peuples euro- 
péens’”?; Leroy-Beaulieu’s ‘“ L’Empire des Tsars et 
des Russes,’’ 1889 ; Hugo Munsterberg’s ‘‘ The Ameri- 
cans’; Boutmy’s “ Essai d’une psychologie politique 
du peuple anglais au XIXme siécle”; Masaryk’s 
“Russia and Europe”?; and many others. Men- 
tion may also be made of the attempts at race 
psychology inspired by such writers as Gobineau and 
Chamberlain. 

Many of the books belonging to this group are 
distinguished by considerable insight into the psycho- 
logy of peoples, but it is doubtful whether they belong 
to the sphere of science proper. They abound in 
facile generalizations, based on general impressions 
and vague assumptions. They all suffer from the 
fact that as yet we have not a proper science of 
character and from the absence of any generally 
accepted methods of record and observation. Genera- 
lities such as that one people is given to abstract 
ideas while another is inductively inclined, or that 
one people is sceptical and critical while another is 
ready to accept any dogma, are worth very little. 
In particular much confusion has arisen from the use 
of collective terms and from the assumption that 
there exists a racial or national mind which persists 
as such and is responsible for what befalls a people ; 
and the fault is—hasty generalization, to which the 
notion of a group mind too easily lends itself. Many 
of the statements made by different observers with 
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regard to national characteristics contradict one 
another. Thus e.g. according to Chamberlain, the 
Jews are markedly strong-willed, while the Germans 
are noted for intellect; whilst Lapouge tells us that 
Homo Europeaus has but an average intellect while 
his will is strong! Again the explanations that are 
offered for national characteristics are often of a 
very doubtful character. This applies in particular 
to’ the direct influence of climatic conditions. Thus 
according to Leger, the influence of the Steppes in 
Russia is towards autocracy. Unfortunately, accord- 
ing to Laban the steppe produces in the Hungarian 
not only courage and frankness but also a peculiar 
love of freedom. So again Leroy-Beaulieu explains 
the dreamy character of the Russians by reference to 
the Russian plains; while Laban finds in the Hun- 
garian plains the explanation of the realistic temper 
of the Hungarian. Instances could be multiplied to 
prove the precarious character of many of these 
books on differential folk psychology, judged from 
the scientific point of view. The whole subject is in 
need of careful analysis, and of a clearer statement of 
legitimate problems, and of a generally accepted- 
method of record and observation. 

3. The development of the theory of evolution and 
the growing importance attached to the genetic point 
of view, led to much valuable work in comparative 
psychology which has an important bearing upon the 
problems of social psychology. Thus e.g. the genetic 
method of Baldwin (“ Social and Ethical Interpreta- 
tions ”’) “ inquires into the psychological development 
of the human individual in the earlier stages of 
growth for light upon his social nature and also upon 
the social organization in which he bears a part ” 
(p. 2). ‘To this phase belongs also the work of Royce 
and in some respects that of Dr. McDougall, and there 
can be no doubt that they have helped us to get a 
clearer idea of the true relation between the individual 
and society and of the processes involved in the attain- 
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ment of the consciousness of self by the individual. 

4, The development of comparative psychology and 
the increasing attention given to the study of beha- 
viour as contrasted with introspection is partly 
responsible also for the emergence of a new school of 
social psychologists who are concerned to bring to 
light the instinctive, emotional and unconscious 
factors involved in social life. This school may be 
said to begin with Bagehot, who emphasized the 
importance of imitation in the social process. He was 
followed by Tarde, who worked out an imposing socio- 
logical system on this basis and who has been largely 
followed by the American sociologist Ross. The 
popular works of Le Bon exemplify the same ten- 
dency. The earlier work of Professor Graham Wallas 
(“ Human Nature in Politics,’ 1908) was also anti- 
intellectualist in character and was designed to bring 
out the importance of such processes as suggestion, 
imitation, habit, instinct and of unconscious factors 
generally, in social life. Dr. McDougall’s “ Intro- 
duction to Social Psychology” appeared about the 
same time as Professor Wallas’s book. In this work, 
which has exercised a very great influence in many 
fields of sociological inquiry, he worked out a theory 
of the instincts as ‘“‘ the prime movers ”’ of human life 
and. has sketched the main principles which in his 
view determine all conduct. In his recent work 
(‘‘ The Group-Mind,” 1920) Dr. McDougall uses his 
former account of the root principles of conduct to 
explain the behaviour of. groups as such, e.g. the 
loosely organized crowd, the highly organized army 
and the highest form of the group mind yet reached, 
the mind, viz., of a nation state. Throughout 
emphasis is laid upon the instincts and sentiments, 
whilst an “idea alone as intellectual apprehension 
cannot exert any influence” (p. 170). He does, 
however, also emphasize, though with doubtful 
consistency, the importance of the “ intellectual ” 
activities for progress (pp. 297-seq.). 
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5. The remarkable development of psycho-patho- 
logy associated with the names of Freud, Jung and 
others has also led to important contributions to 
social theory, tending largely in a similar direction 
to the work just referred to under our fourth head. 
The results of psycho-analysis have already been 
applied, often with remarkable success, to the inter- 
pretation of the great personalities of history, as e.g. 
in Freud’s work on Leonardo da Vinci and in studies 
by American writers on Luther and Lincoln. It 
seems probable that psycho-analysis will throw light 
on many phases of social unrest and in particular on 
the mental history of the great exponents of Anarchism 
and extreme individualism (compare in this connexion 
a recent book by Aurel Kolnai, entitled ‘‘ Psychoana- 
lyse and Soziologie’’). The Freudian concept of 
repression is extremely helpful in dealing with the 
problems connected with political revolutions, as 
well as with the problem of economic life and activity. 
In this latter connexion may be mentioned the work 
of Mr. Ordway Tead (“ Instincts in Industry ’’) and 
a very interesting paper in which Professor William 
F. Osburn tries to show “how economic motives 
are commonly disguised through the operation of 
such unconscious mechanisms as displacement, sym- 
bolism, projection, compensation and rationalization ” 
(‘“ American Economic Review,” Supplement, March, 
1919). Freud himself has applied the results of 
psycho-analysis to an interpretation of totemism and 
of taboos, while others belonging to his school have 
made studies in the psychology of religion from the 
point of view of the new psychology. Jung and his 
followers seem to be following a procedure in some 
sense opposed to that of Freud. Whilst the latter 
seeks to apply results obtained in individual psycho- 
logy to the elucidation of the problems of folk psycho- 
logy, Jung and his school seek rather to use the 
material of folk-psychology for their interpretation 
of the facts of individual psychology. It is yet too 
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early to estimate the value for social theory of all 
this work, but there can be no doubt that it has 
opened out many fascinating lines of inquiry and that 
it has already resulted in important contributions. 

6. The tendency of recent work is thus to emphasize 
the unconscious and instinctive factors of social life, 
and many writers have used the results of recent 
psychology as a basis for an attack against what is 
called “‘ the intellectualist ’ or ‘‘ rationalistic ” inter- 
pretation of social problems. Such attacks are often 
based on misconceptions as to the nature of reason 
and will or upon too abstract a view of them. 
There have, however, not been wanting writers who 
have tried to show the place of reason and of rational 
purpose in social institutions and movements. Thus, 
e.g., Professor Graham Wallas in his “* Great Society ” 
argues that thought is itself a true natural disposition 
and “‘not merely a subordinate mechanism acting 
only in obedience to the previous stimulation of one 
of the simpler instincts ” (Ch. X). 

Reference must also be made to the various works 
of Professor L. T. Hobhouse, who has given an account 
of instinct and intelligence, of the nature of reason 
and will, and of the meaning of purpose in social 
evolution, which is not open to the objections raised 
by the anti-intellectualist school. 

It is hardly necessary to say that no attempt can 
be made in this small book to cover the ground which 
has just been rapidly reviewed. - We shall confine 
ourselves here to a discussion of certain fundamental 
_ problems. ~ An account will be given in the first place 

of the nature of instinct and of the réle of instinct in 
society. * This will enable us to deal with some of the 
more important theories which have been worked out 
in recent times, seeking to explain social structure 
and function in terms of instinct. .We shall then 


1 On this whole subject see an interesting article by H. E. 
Barnes on “ Psychology and History ” (‘‘ American Journal 
of Psychology,” 1919). 
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deal with the nature of will and reason and their 
relation to the instincts and impulses.~ It is hoped 
to show that both intellectualists and anti-intellectua- 
lists are often guilty of a mischievous and misleading 
separation of the empirical from the rational, and 
that it is this false separation which is responsible 
for many of the arguments against reason or thought 
as a vital factor in social life. In the second place, 
a critical account will be given of the theories as to 
the nature of the social mind. This discussion might 
be thought arid and fruitless by many, but unfortu- 
nately those who profess to despise such discussions 
of the nature of the group mind are often the very 
people who are unconsciously dogmatic about it, and 
who at any rate in the actual working out of their 
social psychology use the conception of a social mind 
without knowing that they are doing so and with 
disastrous consequences, especially in political philo- 
sophy. It has seemed worth while therefore to dis- 
cuss this conception critically, and to determine 
whether an intelligible account can be given of it in 
psychological terms. The result of this analysis is to 
show that the conception of a social or group mind is 
of no great value to social theory and that it is fraught 
with considerable dangers particularly in the sphere 
of social philosophy. An attempt will therefore be 
made to give an account of the real facts which people 
have in mind when they talk of a social mind, in 
terms which do not imply the latter conception. A 
discussion will therefore follow of the nature of tradi- 
tion and custom, of the general will and popular 
opinion, of the nature of community and of institu- 
tions and associations, of racial and national charac- 
teristics, and of the kind of unity that belongs to 
various kinds of social aggregates, e.g. the crowd, the 
public and the like. In a concluding chapter the 
bearing of the results of social psychology on the 
problems of democratic organization will be briefly 
dealt with. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
SOCIETY 


CHAPTER I 
THE GENERAL NATURE OF INSTINCT 


HE term instinct is still used somewhat 
loosely in popular and even in psychological 
literature. But recent investigations have 
cleared up certain ambiguities and misconceptions. 
It is now generally recognized that instincts are not 
absolutely invariable, nor unerring, nor always bio- 
logically useful, and there is a general tendency to 
explain them in biological terms as inherited modes 
of response to specific stimuli which have been 
handed down through racial heredity owing to their 
value in the struggle for existence. It is maintained 
that out of the random and sporadic acts which 
characterize the living protoplasm, certain acts which 
have proved useful have become established in the 
race and a basis has been provided for them in the 
hereditary structure. Accordingly we mean by the 
term instinctive activity to indicate certain more or 
less complicated trains of movement which are adapted 
to certain ends useful to the race, which are congeni- 
tally determined and are independent of previous 
experience by the individual organism. So far there 
is general agreement, but difference of opinion still 
prevails as to the psychical processes involved in or 
accompanying these trains of movements. To make 
1 1 
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this point clear it is necessary to discuss the relation 
between instinct, reflex action, and intelligent action 
respectively. 

Some writers, following in this respect Herbert 
Spencer, define instinct as compound reflex action. 
But, as Professor Lloyd Morgan points out, they are 
essentially different in character. While reflex action 
is a definite and localized response, instinctive beha- 
viour is the response of the animal as a whole, and 
what is perhaps more important as a distinguishing 
feature, it is determined and controlled by a certain 
craving or want, a special mood or tension of feeling 
demanding satisfaction and persisting until the whole 
chain of activity has been completed. An instinct 
when in action is, that is to say, impulsive in character, 
it has a conscious side both cognitive and affective. 
Though, therefore, on the motor side instinctive 
behaviour may consist merely of a number of reflex 
acts, yet we can distinguish it from merely reflex 
behaviour by reference to the psychical processes 
involved in it. 

The more difficult problem that confronts us is the 
relation between instinct and intelligence. It follows 
from the above arguments that instincts have a 
conscious side, but are they akin to intelligence ? 
The question is rendered very difficult by the fact 
that “ pure ” cases of instinct are difficult to obtain, 
especially in the higher animals, and the part played 
by experience and by heredity therefore difficult to 
disentangle. Animal behaviour exhibits varied and 
persistent effort, and there is no doubt that in some 
form or another animals do learn by experience. 
This persistency with varied effort can be observed 
even in trains of instinctive activity, and clearly the 
learning by experience must be going on in those 
very acts. Nevertheless, in character and method 
instinct and intelligence are distinct. Instinct as 
such is independent of experience and is often perfect 
at birth. Intelligent action involves prevision of an 
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end or purpose, but it will hardly be maintained that 
this can be the case, e.g. in the complicated instincts 
of insects. The very complexity and marvellous 
adjustments which certain instinctive acts reveal 
prove that their purposiveness is only apparent, 
because judging from the analogy of human experience 
it could not otherwise be confined to a single series 
of acts, and animals capable of them would not exhibit 
what Fabre has called such “‘ abysmal stupidity,” 
when confronted with a situation for which instinct 
does not provide. 

Though instinct rests entirely on preformed struc- 
ture, it is yet not mechanical, and though not deter- 
mined by purpose, it is not altogether independent of 
it. Indeed, as Professor Hobhouse! has clearly shown, 
it is within the sphere of instinct that intelligence 
grows up, and as it develops it decreases the rigidity 
and fixity of instinctive activity. In pure instincts 
action is directed to the attainment of certain results 
by a persistent disposition and the actions are all 
reflex or sensori-motor. The various stages must be 
gone through in a prescribed manner which does not 
admit of any alternative at any stage except within 
narrow bounds. With nascent intelligence, the inter- 
mediate steps become more and more indifferent and 
the ultimate aim alone of importance. At first 
intelligence only grasps the ends immediately before 
it, and if the ordinary means of its attainment fail 
other means must be adopted, whilst in so far as an 
- action is purely instinctive, a disturbance of the 
ordinary routine would have thwarted the whole 
procedure. Gradually the sphere of intelligence ex- 
pands, the power of prevision becomes greater, it 
comes to grasp further and yet further ends and at 
last it is capable of grasping the whole purpose of 
conduct. At this stage, though the ends of conduct 
may be determined by heredity, the means of their 


1“ Mind in Evolution,” Ch. VI. 
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‘realization will vary enormously with the situation and 
will be determined by each individual in the light of 
his own experience. In so far as an action is instinc- 
tive then, the successive steps as they present them- 
selves will be taken on the ground of a basic feeling, 
or “ Stimmung,” which gives rise to some vague 
feeling of uneasiness or distress or want craving for 
satisfaction, and the steps taken will be hereditary 
modes of response varying only within narrow limits. 
The development of intelligence makes the whole 
procedure more plastic and adaptable, and renders 
_it possible to vary the means for the attainment of 
given ends, and to use methods very far removed 
from the stereotyped and mechanical modes of 
behaviour characteristic of instinctive activity as such. 

It follows from the above discussion that every 
instinct has a conative, cognitive and affective side. 
There is a perception of the stimulus, a feeling element 
which may be described as a want or craving or more 
positively a feeling of interest or worth-whileness, a 
series of movements and kinetic sensations accom- 
panying them—a feeling of satisfaction in the carrying 
out or fulfilment of the action and dissatisfaction with 
its non-fulfilment. Professor Hobhouse has shown 
that it is to the interest element that instinct owes 
whatever plasticity of adjustment it possesses. In 
pure instincts the series of acts which runs its course 
under the pressure of this abiding disposition or 
craving approaches the purely reflextype. Gradually 
modifications and adaptations take place. At first 
there are merely sensori-motor acts, involving a 
vague sense-synthesis, a rudimentary act of judgment, 
adapted to the needs of a varying situation, and 
finally we reach a stage where obstacles are overcome 
and difficult situations are dealt with in a manner 
which can only be explained by reference to intelligent 
learning from experience. 

The cognitive and affective sides of instinct have 
been emphasized by the work of Dr. McDougall, and 
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a discussion of his theory will help us to get a clear 
idea of the nature of instinct. Dr. McDougall bases 
his treatment of instinct on the familiar threefold 
division of mind into cognitive, conative and affective 
tendencies, and he supposes that these elements 
correspond to different parts of the nervous system, 
viz. the afferent, motor and central parts respectively. 
Instinct is, according to him, an innate conjunction 
between an affective or feeling disposition, one or 
more cognitive dispositions and a conative disposition. 
An instinctive activity involves perception of and 
attention to certain stimuli, emotional excitement at 
such perception and an impulse to act with regard 
to it in a certain definite prescribed manner. It is 
part of Dr. McDougall’s view that (1) every instinct 
has accompanying it an emotional excitement of a 
particular quality, though in some cases this emo- 
tional excitement does not possess individual dis- 
tinctness ; and (2) that when the instinct excited is a 
principal one, the emotional excitement which is its 
affective aspect has a quality which is specific, pecu- 
liar to it, and may be called a “ primary emotion.” 
(8) Further, according to Dr. McDougall, the afferent 
and motor elements and therefore the cognitive and 
conative sides of our nature are capable of much 
modification, while the central part and therefore the 
emotional side are permanent and hereditary, and 
persist unchanged in man. Consequently, in man, 
the cognitive processes and the bodily movements of 
- instinctive acts become greatly altered and compli- 
cated in the course of experience, whilst the emotional 
excitement and the accompanying nervous activity 
remain common to all individuals and are the same 
in all situations. 

Dr. McDougall has given the following list of 
instincts which he regards as principal and funda- 
mental. Each has as an integral and specific part a 
well-defined “‘ primary ” emotion : 

The instinct of flight and the emotion of fear, 
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The instinct of repulsion and the emotion of disgust. 

The instinct of curiosity and the emotion of wonder. 

The instinct of pugnacity and the emotion of anger. 

The instinct of self-abasement and the emotion 

of subjection (negative self-feeling). 

The instinct of self-assertion (self-display) and the 

emotion of elation (positive self-feeling). 

The Parental instinct and the tender emotion. 

These seven instincts with their primary emotions 
yield all or almost all the commonly recognized 
emotions. In addition there are other instincts which 
“‘ play but a minor part in the genesis of emotions ” 
but have impulses that are of great importance for 
social life. These include the reproductive instinct, 
the gregarious instinct, the collecting or acquisitive 
instinct, the instinct of construction, a number of 
minor instincts such as those that prompt to crawling 
and walking. There are in addition some general 
and non-specific innate tendencies, e.g. sympathy, the 
tendency to experience a feeling or emotion when we 
observe the expression of that feeling or emotion in 
others, suggestibility, the tendency to receive sugges- 
tions, the tendency to imitate, the tendency to play, 
the tendency to form habits. 

Instinct is according to Dr. McDougall the basis 
of all human activity. The operations of a well- 
developed mind are but the instruments for the 
execution of the impulses supplied by instinct, pleasure 
and pain serving only as guides and habits acting 
only in the service of the instincts. “We may say 
then that directly or indirectly, the instincts are the 
prime movers of all human activity ; by the conative 
or impulsive force of some instinct (or of some habit 
derived from an instinct) every train of thought, 
however cold and passionless it may seem, is borne 
along towards its end, and every bodily activity is 
initiated and sustained.... Take away these 
instinctive dispositions with their powerful impulses, 
and the organism would become incapable of activity 
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of any kind; it would lie inert and motionless like 
a wonderful clockwork whose mainspring had been 
removed or a steam-engine whose fire had been 
drawn” (pp. 42-4). 

Dr. McDougall has worked out his theory in a 
highly attractive manner, and his scheme has a 
certain architectural simplicity which has gained for 
it many adherents, and it has been used as a working 
hypothesis in many fields of inquiry with valuable 
results. It has, however, not escaped criticism, and 
many of his fundamental points have been called in 
question. The following points may be noted. 

I. The tripartite division of mind into cognitive, 
conative and affective tendencies seems to be, at any 
rate in the “Social Psychology,” somewhat too 
sharply drawn. They are really aspects of a single 
process. Feeling and conation in particular are 
closely connected. Thus a feeling of displeasure is 
an incipient tendency to remove it, a feeling of 
pleasure is an incipient tendency to preserve it. 

II. Further, it may be questioned whether Dr. 
McDougall is justified in regarding an instinct as a 
conjunction between separate dispositions—structural 
units as he calls them, viz. a cognitive disposition 
and a conative-affective disposition. As Professor 
_ Stout has argued, “‘ this would only be legitimate if 

it had been clearly shown that every instinctive 
activity includes the innately determined knowledge 
of something of the same nature as what is otherwise 
learned by experience. If, for instance, we could 
assume that when a young squirrel is confronted with 
a nut, its innate constitution is such that it knows of 
the existence of a kernel inside the husk, and if we 
could assume that every instinctive process essentially 
involves such innate knowledge, it would perhaps be 
right to make the existence of a special cognitive 
disposition part of the definition of instinct.” But all 
that the facts require is “‘ the power of knowing or 
perceiving in general, and a special cognate interest 
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whereby attention is selectively directed to certain 
objects rather than others.” Dr. McDougall does 
not seem to have proved the existence of special 
cognitive dispositions as distinct structural units.* 
It is perhaps worth noting in this connexion that 
Dr. McDougall’s account creates the impression, no 
doubt unintentionally, of the instincts as quasi- 
mechanical aggregates of independent structural units 
and of the organism as a whole as a sort of bundle 
of such instincts with their emotions. But it should 
be remembered that instinctive activity is always 
the response of the organism as a whole, and the 
various instincts are, so to speak predicates having 
the organism for their subject, ways in which the 
organism expresses itself or maintains itself. It may 
be added that the physiological theory that the three 
elements of an instinct are connected with special 
parts of the nervous system is only hypothetical. 
III. Another important line of criticism against Dr. 
McDougall is that which is directed against his view 
of the relation between instinct and emotion. That 
emotions are closely connected with the instincts is 
now generally recognized, but the peculiarity of Dr. 
McDougall’s doctrine is that according to it, the 
emotion is the affective side of an instinct and that 
each of the principal instincts has one particular 
emotion that is specific or peculiar to it. Against 
this position Mr. Shand has put forward some very 
powerful arguments. It is not easy to do justice to 
both sides in this dispute because Dr. McDougall 
and Mr. Shand employ different phraseology and in 
a sense they regard the relations of instinct and 
emotion in reverse ways. According to McDougall, 
the emotion is part of the active system of the instinct, 
while Shand thinks that some instincts at least are 
parts of the entire system of the emotion. This is 
certainly not a mere question of words, but involves 


1 Possibly, however, McDougall’s “‘ cognitive disposition ” 
is no more than a disposition to attend and perceive, 
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fundamental differences of outlook. Be this as it 
_may, Mr. Shand seems to have made good his case 
as against McDougall in regard to the following 
points. 

1. An instinct may be excited without necessarily 
involving a specific emotion congenitally determined. 
It has not been shown, e.g., that nest-building or the 
pursuit and capture of prey involves a single and 
exclusive congenitally determined emotion. 

2. The same primary emotion may be connected 
with a plurality of instincts or rather of conative 
dispositions, e.g. the emotion of fear may give rise 
to quite different types of behaviour, e.g. flight, con- 
cealment, shamming dead, silence or immobility or 
loudest? noise and violent efforts to escape. 

3. The same instinct may subserve the ends of 
different emotions, e.g. the instinct of flight in birds 
is connected not only with the emotion of fear, but 
with others, e.g. anger, joy of exercise. The instinct 
of locomotion serves the emotions of fear, anger, 
disgust. 

Upon the whole, it must be maintained as against: 
Dr. McDougall that the affective or “ interest ” aspect 
of an instinct is not as such an emotion, but only 
develops into an emotion under certain conditions, 
viz. when there is a delay or check to the impulse 
or when there is an excess of excitement which action 
does not satisfy. It is to be noted that when the 
conative tendency of an instinct is immediately satis- 
fied, the emotional component is ata minimum. The 
function of emotion seems to be to re-enforce interest 
and impulse, to maintain the object of the impulse 
in the focus of attention, to insist upon a satisfying 
reaction. It is,as Mr. Shand says, more plastic than 
instinct and is aroused when an instinct is not working 
successfully, or when the action of an instinct fails to 
satisfy (see Carver, ‘‘ British Journal of Psychology,” 
Nov. 1919: ‘‘ The Generation and Control of Kmo- 
tion ’’), 
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IV. Dr. McDougall regards the instincts he enu- 
merates as the prime movers of all human activity, 
as “supplying the motive power” to all behaviour. 
This requires very careful qualification. McDougall’s 
instincts are not really primary elements or unitary 
principles, but each of them is, as Professor Lloyd 
Morgan has maintained, a class name comprising many - 
varied modes of behaviour which in a general way 
serve the same end. When we speak, e.g., of the 
instinct of self-assertion or subjection, we refer to 
certain characteristics common to a variety of modes 
of behaviour, and these terms are simply descriptive 
class names and not unitary principles which can 
be regarded as in any way determining these modes 
of behaviour. It is questionable whether we can 
rightly speak of the!impulses as forces. The impulses 
are merely the conscious side of certain instinctive 
processes—a felt measure of the intensity of such 
processes, but not forces producing them. All that 
we can mean, therefore, by speaking of the instincts 
as “‘ prime movers” is that all the interests in life 
can be summed up under certain heads, i.e. they are 
all forms of self-assertion, curiosity, rivalry, ete. But 
the position too has been seriously challenged by Dr. 
Woodworth. He maintains that each human capacity 
has its interest side: “* Along with the capacity for 
music goes the musical interest, along with the 
capacity for handling numerical relations goes an 
interest in numbers; along with the capacity for 
mechanical devices goes the interest in mechanics ; 
and so on through the list of capacities with those 
that are generally present in all men, and those that 
are strong only in the exceptional individual ” 
(“ Dynamic Psychology,” p. 74). 

Dr. McDougall’s point is apparently that all human 
interests are to be summed up in the primary instincts 
and their derivatives, but as we have seen the primary 
instincts themselves are at best but class names com- 
prising many varied forms of response, and it is 
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doubtful whether anything is to be gained by the 
attempt to derive anything else from them. The 
whole procedure is really, as I think Professor Lloyd 
Morgan somewhere says, associationist in tendency. 
The instincts are more or less fixed modes of response 
to the stimulus of the environment and in a sense 
they are all primary, i.e. they arise in adaptation to 
the environment. May it not be the case that new 
ends arise for man which are not traceable to the 
primary instincts? Be this as it may, we must 
maintain with Professor Woodworth that “‘ the system 
of native human motives is much broader and more 
adequate to the specialization of human behaviour 
than McDougall’s conception would allow. ... The 
world is interesting, not simply because it affords us 
food and shelter and stimuli for all our primal instincts, 
but because we contain within ourselves adaptations 
to many of its objective characteristics and are easily 
aroused to interesting and satisfying activity in 
dealing with these characteristics. The field of human 
motives is as broad as the world that man can deal 
with and understand ” (‘‘ Dynamic Psychology,” pp. 
75-6). 

. ee the most important objection against 
Dr. McDougall’s view of the place of the instincts in 
man is that he tends to regard them as self-subsistent 
and to look at the organism as a whole as a kind of 
aggregate ofthem. But in truth, though undoubtedly 
the basis of human character is hereditary and is to 
be found in the instincts and emotions, yet the 
hereditary tendencies do not survive in isolation, but 
tend to fuse with one another and to be suffused by 
intelligence. There would seem to be but little evi- 
dence to show that the instincts have remained intact 
and unchanged. Our moods are exceedingly compo- 
site and contain the instincts as it were in solution. 
Often motives which have an instinctive origin do 
not express themselves by means of the instinctive 
movements which originally corresponded to the 
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instinct. Our present nature is in other words not 
a balance between primitive impulses, but involves a 
new synthesis in which the original form of the 
impulses may be greatly transformed. A good 
example of what is intended in this argument is to 
be found in war. The war-mood is certainly not a 
mere collection of instincts. No doubt reference can 
be made to the migratory impulse, the predatory 
impulse, the impulse of display, the sex motives, the 
emotion of fear. But all these and others appear in 
a form highly generalized, and fused, forming a kind 
of new synthesis whose essence appears to be a sort 
of intoxication and craving for the exercise of power. 
But war is not merely a recrudescence of the instinct 
to kill. It is doubtful whether this is an original 
instinct of man, for the hunting habit appears to be 
acquired and the nearest relatives of man appear to 
be social rather than aggressive. What happens is 
that the war-mood exploits archaic instincts which 
have survived in us though in a modified form. 
Human motives are amazingly complex, and can 
but seldom be traced back to a single instinct 
which can be claimed to have survived in its original 
form. 

Further in the formation of character, it is not 
only the individual’s inherited tendencies that are of 
importance. Social tradition supplies the medium 
in which we act and determines the methods through 
which our different hereditary tendencies may find | 
satisfaction. It is in a sense a permanent determinant 
of individual activity and operates in the same way as 
heredity operates in the life of simpler organisms. 
Upon the hereditary endowment and the social tradi- 
tion there supervenes the experience of the individual 
and the result that emerges is a composite whole in 
which it is extremely difficult to disentangle the 
original sources and deal with them as units. We 
must therefore maintain with Professor Hobhouse 
that in man there is very little that is pure instinct 
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and that, not only because man is capable of reflexion, 
of criticism, of bringing the demands of an instinct 
into relation to the rest of his personality and to the 
requirements of others, but because his behaviour is 
but seldom if ever determined by instincts fixed and 
specific as they may be supposed to have existed, 
prior to experience and independently of the social 
tradition. ‘‘ Hunger and thirst no doubt are of the 
nature of instincts, but the methods of satisfying 
hunger and thirst are acquired by experience or by 
teaching. Love and the whole family life have an 
instinctive basis, that is to say, they rest upon ten- 
dencies inherited with the brain and nerve structure ; 
but everything that has to do with the satisfaction 
of these impulses is determined by the experience of 
the individual, the laws and customs of the society 
in which he lives, the woman whom he meets, the 
accidents of their intercourse and so forth ” (“* Morals 
in Evolution,” p. 11). The range of behaviour that 
is summed up under such a term as sexual impulse, 
or the impulse of self-assertion is extremely wide and 
no light is thrown upon the problem by referring all 
that variety of conduct to the uniform operation of 
a simple instinct. We must look at the individual 
mind as a whole in relation to his environment, and 
in that whole the inherited propensities must be 
regarded as mere potentialities whose concrete filling 
is supplied by the social environment or by the indi- 
vidual’s own experience. “‘ What is hereditary in 
man is capacity, propensity, disposition, but the 
capacities are filled in, the propensities encouraged or 
checked, the dispositions inhibited or developed by 
mutual interactions and the pervading influence of 
the cireumambient atmosphere. Elements of true 
instinct remain, but in a state of dilapidation. Here- 
dity does not operate by itself in human nature 
but everywhere in interaction with capacity to 
assimilate, to foresee and to control”? (“Mind in 
Evolution,” p. 105). 
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From the above discussion the following conclusions 
emerge :— 

1. Human behaviour exhibits characteristics which 
make it historically or biologically continuous with 
animal behaviour. 

2. The basis of human character is largely heredit- 
ary. In other words, our interests are largely 
determined by those basic feelings of tension which 
constitute the core of the instincts. 

8. But (a) the hereditary tendencies are not self- 
subsistent but determine and modify one another 
so that they appear in man in a fused, truncated and 
aborted form. 

(b) While the hereditary basis is permanent, the 
ways in which the instincts manifest themselves will 
vary enormously according to circumstances, with the 
experience of the individual or the social tradition 
under which he grows up. If we designate the force 
of tradition, convention, ete., by the term social 
heredity, and the force of instinct biological heredity, 
we may say that to explain any particular line of 
conduct we need to know the precise effect of each 
of these in interaction with the line of experience of 
the individual or group of individuals whose conduct 
is in question. 

We are now in a position to discuss the place of 
the instincts in social theory. 


CHAPTER II 
INSTINCT IN SOCIETY 


N recent literature there is to be noted a marked 
Jewes to explain social phenomena by reference 

to instincts or impulses. This method of explana- 
tion has taken many forms. Some writers—as, e.g., 
Dr. McDougall—base their explanation on the inter- 
play of certain primary instincts such as, e.g., the 
impulses of self-assertion and self-abasement, the 
development of altruism by the extension of tender 
emotion from its primary object, viz., the child to 
other persons. Other writers lay stress on some 
particular instinct as of fundamental importance ; 
thus, e.g., Dr. Trotter considers the gregarious 
instinct to be the basis of all social life. Other 
writers again appeal to the pseudo-instincts of imita- 
tion, suggestion and sympathy. It will be best to 
consider these views in the order here indicated, 
though historically the imitation-suggestion theories 
take precedence. 

1. Dr. McDougall finds the basis of social feeling 
in tender emotion. The latter is the specific emotion 
which accompanies or is the affective side of the 
parental instinct. In its origin it was maternal, but 
like many other characters,,it has been transmitted 
to the other sex, and, what is more important, the 
protective impulse and the tender emotion, come by 
extension, to be evoked in us when we see or hear of 
the ill-treatment of any weak, defenceless creature. 
Herein McDougall finds the source of all the altruistic 
emotions. Further, like all impulses, this one, when 
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thwarted or obstructed, evokes the pugnacious or 
combative impulse with its accompanying emotion 
of anger. Herein Dr. McDougall finds the source of 
disinterested or moral anger or indignation. 

As against this position the following arguments 
may be urged. In the first place, as to the social 
impulses, there is no reason for regarding them as 
derivative. They arise in the same way as other 
impulses and haye the same biological significance as 
other impulses, viz., survival value. They are complex 
new responses and in all probability not mere expan- 
sions of old feelings. In any case they seem to contain 
elements that differ in kind from family affection, 
they have no relation to nearness in blood and are 
more capable of development and transference than 
the tender emotion that exists between members of 
the same family. 

In the second place objection may be raised against 
McDougall’s treatment of the whole problem of 
disinterested action. He seems to think that other- 
regarding impulses need more explanation than self- 
regarding ones. But the whole tendency of modern 
biology and comparative psychology is to regard 
these two types of impulse as equally fundamental or 
primary. All impulses we may say are directed upon 
their objects. The question whether they benefit 
self or others can only arise at a relatively advanced 
stage of development, and if we look at the growth 
of impulses we see that they cannot be entirely 
egoistic. From the moment in which man becomes a 
social animal, the most important thing to him is the 
social life. From the point of view of survival the 
social instincts are as important as those that relate 
to the individual. The origin of social action is 
response to the stimulus of other persons and the 
nature of this response will vary with varying circum- 
stances and be determined like all other responses by 
their survival value. The problem of disinterested 
action is really due to the importation of reflective 
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ideas into primitive action. But if we bear in mind 
that all impulses are primarily directed upon their 
objects and not upon the attainment of a good or 
pleasure for the organism, we may say with Mr. 
Shand that “Every emotion has a potential dis- 
interestedness, so far as among the stimuli which 
excite it are some which excite it on behalf of another 
individual instead of on behalf of oneself.”’! In any 
case tender emotion cannot be the root of all dis- 
interested action, e.g., a moth works for its offspring 
which it has never seen, nor can see, and deposits its 
eggs where the larvee can find protection and food. 
Are we, as Mr. Shand urges, to attribute tender 
emotion to the moth? And what can be said with 
regard to the developed sentiments, e.g., love of 
knowledge or beauty? Are they due to tender 
emotion? The development of moral conduct in- 
volves in McDougall’s view not merely tender emotion 
and anger or indignation evoked when the protective 
impulses are thwarted or obstructed, but also the two 
primary instincts of self-assertion and submission. 
The readiness to accept the code of one’s community, 
to submit to recognized authority, to be swayed by 
public opinion are all in his view due to the incor- 
poration of negative self-feeling in the self-regarding 
sentiment and the attitude that consequently follows 
of receptivity and willingness to learn by precept 
and example and be influenced by the praise and 
blame of one’s superiors. To this is added the effect 
of punishment, or later the threat of punishment 
which brings with it the element of fear which thus 
comes to colour our emotional attitude towards 
authority and to form an integral element of that 
complex attitude. To the influence of authority or 
power and the impulse of active sympathy which 
compels a person to find satisfaction in conduct that 
pleases those around him, and to avoid conduct 
which calls forth their disapproval is due the gradual 
1 “ Foundations of Character,” p. 49. 
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moralization of the self-regarding sentiment. The 
self-assertive tendencies are however not dormant 
during the process of moralization. On the contrary, 
as the individual grows up, he successively throws 
off the yoke of those who were once his superiors, and 
who evoked his negative self-feeling and finds new 
superiors in his wider world. In the majority of 
cases the social group with its enormous prestige and 
weight retains its ascendancy, but there are some 
individuals who, when they find by experience that 
codes are divergent and that the acts approved in 
one circle are disapproved in others, come to despise 
the opinions and regards of the mass of men, to rely 
on their own personal and moral judgments, to cease 
to be swayed by the opinion of others and to attain 
that stability, self-respect and relative independence 
which is the highest form of the moral life. Moral 
advance consists “in the development of the self- 
regarding sentiment and in the improvement or 
refinement of the ‘ gallery’ before which we display 
ourselves, the social circle that is capable of evoking 
in us this impulse of self-display ; and this refinement 
may be continued until the ‘ gallery’ becomes an 
ideal spectator, or in the last resort, one’s own critical 
self standing as the representative of such spectators.” 

With the ethical theory which is implicit in this 
account of the development of the moral and social 
life we are not here concerned. There can be no doubt 
of the great value of much of the detailed description 
given by Dr. McDougall and of the importance of 
what he calls the self-regarding sentiment. But 
description is not explanation. To say, e.g., that 
submission to authority is due to the instinct of 
submission and negative sclf-feeling seems to me to 
be equivalent to saying that people are submissive 
because they are submissive. The instinct referred 
to, if instinct it be, is, as has been urged above, 
merely a class name for a large number of varied 
modes of behaviour which contain a common element, 
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but these are in no sense explained by being named. 
Further, the real problem with regard to the instincts 
in so far as they have a bearing on the social life is 
the range of their application and the modes of their 
manifestation. In this case what we want to know 
is why certain codes grow up in particular societies 
and command respect and not others, and upon such 
a problem the mere reference to a perfectly general 
impulse is of no avail. Further, McDougall’s account 
of the social life, with its emphasis on the instincts of 
dominion and submission, seems to leave out of account 
the purely social impulses and the sense of community 
based on them. McDougall does indeed refer to the 
gregarious impulse, but this he takes to be a mere 
impulse to herd together. Is there not also an impulse 
to act together, to be together ? 

2. Dr. Trotter, unlike Dr. McDougall, lays great 
emphasis on the gregarious impulse. The latter 
exhibits itself not only in the sensitiveness of each 
member to the behaviour of his fellows, and in the 
impulse to be in and always remain with the herd, 
butin a profound transformation of the mental make- 
up of the members of the herd. It tends to make 
them suggestible to everything that comes to them 
from the herd, or with the authority of the herd, and 
its great importance lies therefore in the fact that it 
gives a kind of instinctive sanction to the opinions, 
rules, ideals which are developed in a group. It is 
easy to show that the bulk of opinions which people 
entertain has no rational basis though they appear 
to the people that hold them to have a quality of 
utter convincingness and certainty. Dr. Trotter 
argues that this quality is the result of herd-suggestion, 
and that even totally false opinions may thus come 
to possess all the characters of rationally verifiable 
truth, though in that case the mind may attempt to 
justify them by a secondary process of “ rationaliza- 
tion.” 

The whole system of morality, the power of 
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authority, the influence of conventions and ideals, 
are all, it is claimed, in the long run due to the influence 
of the herd. Even conscience is but the sense of the 
discomfort aroused by the disapproval of the herd, 
and religion is based on the fact that an individual 
of a gregarious species can never be truly independent 
and self-sufficient and hence comes to feel that 
yearning for completion, for absorption, which is the 
essence of the religious sentiment. 

We cannot here do justice to the brilliant and 
persuasive arguments urged by Dr. Trotter or to the 
wealth of illustration with which his exposition 
abounds. It is however difficult to resist the 
feeling, that to a much greater extent than Dr. 
McDougall’s account,! his work suffers from an over 
simplification of the facts. Dr. Trotter himself 
recognises that the herd instinct is not an instinct of 
the same kind as, e.g., the instinct of nutrition, 
reproduction and self-preservation, but is a term used 
to describe a large number of very different facts. 
We shall see later that there is reason to believe that 
_suggestibility cannot always be accounted for in 
terms of the gregarious instinct and involves an 
appeal to different motives in different cireumstances. 
Be this as it may, one fails to see what explanatory 
value the appeal to the herd-instinct, in so far as it is 
an instinct, possesses. Why do certain opinions come 
to possess the prestige of the herd? Differences in 
suggestibility we are told are due to differences in 
the degree in which suggestions are identified with 
the voice of the herd (p. 83). But surely it is these 
differences in degree that need to be accounted for, 
and in that respect we are faced with a problem upon 
which the purely general herd instinct can throw no 
light whatever. 

This line of thought suggests a criticism upon the 
whole attempt to explain social life solely by reference 


* It should be remembered in particular that McDougall 
does give weight to all grades of mental development. 
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to certain primary instincts. We have seen above 
that in man the instincts do not survive in their 
original definite form, but tend to fuse with one 
another. It follows that the social life is not a mere 
balance of instincts but a new product or synthesis 
in which the original instincts have been greatly 
transformed. It is therefore a risky procedure to 
explain social life in terms of any one or any number 
of the instincts. Moreover, though human conduct 
and character rests on inherited impulses, the way in 
which these impulses manifest themselves depends 
on intelligence and experience and on the social 
tradition. The latter are therefore all important. 
E.g., when we are told that war is the result of fear 
or of the aggressive instinct, we are really told very 
littie in explanation of any particular war. Antago- 
nisms between peoples no doubt have an instinctive 
basis, but they are dependent in their particular 
manifestations upon an enormous complexity of 
interests, which involves experience and intelligence, 
though of course they are far from being rational. 
To account for any particular antagonism, we need 
to know the history of the peoples, their traditions, 
their social ideals and institutions, and upon these the 
purely general instinctive tendencies throw no light 
at all. Fear, no doubt, isan important factor, as are 
also sympathy and gregariousness; but the range 
of application of these emotions and impulses and the 
modes of their manifestation are indeterminate, 
capable of expansion or restriction, of being turned 
‘in many and varied channels, and the particular 
direction they take depends on social standards and 
conventions and institutions, upon habit and training, 
in short upon the experience of the individual and 
the race. The real problems of sociology are left 
unsolved by the writers ofthe instinct school. It may 
be of some assistance, e.g., to be informed that the 
institution of property has a basis in the collecting or 
acquisitive instinct, but this tells us nothing of what 
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we really want to know, viz., of the different forms 
which property assumes in different forms of social 
organization. So punishment may involve a primitive 
emotion of resentment, and generally our moral 
consciousness, and particularly moral condemnation, 
contains more elements of primitive impulse than we 
should like to admit, elements of self-assertion and 
self-exaltation, elements of aggression herd-sugges- 
tion, and it is a valuable contribution to the under-. 
standing of human life to bring their influences to 
light, but as a complete explanation they are utterly 
inadequate. 

8. The Suggestion-Imitation Theory of Society.— 
This theory was first worked out by Bagehot in his 
Physics and Politics,” 1873, and was subsequently 
developed more elaborately by Tarde in his “ Lois 
de Vimitation,” 1896, and from a more psychological 
point of view by Baldwin. Bagehot taught that 
imitation was the moulding force of primitive society, 
and is still the most fundamental of social principles. 
“‘ At first a chance predominance makes a model and 
then invincible attraction, the necessity which rules 
all but the strongest men to imitate what is before 
their eyes, and to be what they are expected to be, 
moulded men by that model.” Bagehot shows that 
such a process of imitation goes on now in all spheres 
of life. Fashions in dress, in literary style, in the 
habits of boarding schools, even in politics and 
religion, are due, in his opinion, to the imitation by 
the masses of some accidental suggestion that happens 
to “catch on.” This imitation, according to him, 
is involuntary and unconscious, and so strong is it 
that we experience pain when we feel that our imita- 
tion has been unsuccessful. ‘* Most men would 
rather be accused of wickedness than of gaucherie.” 
In other words, the bad copying of predominant 
manners is felt to be a disgrace, simply because it is 
bad imitation. 


Bagehot does not give a psychological analysis of 
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the nature of imitation, beyond saying that it is 
mainly unconscious and involuntary, and that “ the 
main seat of the imitative part of our nature is our 
belief.” This shows that under imitation he included 
what is now more usually called suggestion. Bagehot 
gives many brilliant and interesting illustrations of 
his theory, and he does not make the mistake of 
claiming that imitation is the only principle of 
importance in social theory. Imitation, he shows, 
is a strong conservative force leading to the acceptance 
of stereotyped custom. If we ask how progress is 
- ever made, the answer is that this is due to another 
tendency to be noted in all progressive communities, 
namely, the tendency to discussion. The latter 
encourages originality, gives a premium to intelligence, 
teaches toleration and independent thinking. In a 
brilliant chapter (“‘ The Age of Discussion ”) Bagehot 
shows that progress was made only in those countries 
that have adopted early the principle of government 
by discussion. 

Tarde’s theory of imitation as the basic principle 
of social life appears to have been worked out indepen- 
dently of Bagehot’s “‘ Physics and Politics.” It 
forms part of a general philosophical theory of reality 
as a whole, and was applied by him with an amazing 
fertility of imagination to practically all the fields of 
social inquiry. No attempt can be made here to 
deal with his theory in detail; and only a brief 
summary of the main points of his theory can be 
given. He finds that the social process consists in 
the mental inter-action between the members of a 
group. ‘This inter-action takes three forms, repeti- 
tion, opposition and adaptation. These principles 
are not peculiar to sociology, but are the “ three keys 
which science employs to open up the arcana of the 
Universe.” They are fundamental aspects of all 
phenomena. “ Repetition has three forms: undula- 
tion, its physical form, exemplified in the passage of 
sound waves through an elastic medium like air; 
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heredity, its biological form, through which organisms 
repeat their life from generation to generation; and 
last, imitation, its social form, on which society is 
based. Similarly opposition has physical biological 
and social forms, the latter including war, competition 
and discussion ” (Davis, ‘‘ Psychological Interpreta- 
tions of Society,” p. 120). The relative importance 
of these three principles is summed up by Tarde in 
the following passage: ‘‘ These three terms consti- 
tute a circular series which is capable of proceeding 
on and on without ceasing. It is through imitative 
repetition that invention, the fundamental social 
adaptation, spreads and is strengthened, and tends 
through the encounter of one of its own imitative 
rays, with an imitative ray emanating from some 
other invention, old or new, either to arouse new 
struggles, or to yield new and more complex inven- 
tions which soon radiate out imitatively in turn, and 
so on indefinitely. ... Thus of the three terms 
compared, the first and third surpass the second in 
height, depth, importance and possibly also in dura- 
tion. The only value of the second—opposition— 
is to provoke a tension of antagonistic forces fitted 
to arouse inventive genius’? (“Social Laws,” 185- 
187). 

In regard to society we may say then that the 
important processes to which all complex phenomena 
may be ultimately resolved are imitation (a form of 
repetition) and invention (adaptation). The essential 
characteristic of society is imitation transmitting and 
spreading individual invention. The source of pro- 
gress is invention, i.e., the adoption of ideas and 
actions having a new and individual quality. The 
source of likeness, conformity, co-operation, is 
imitation, i.e, the adoption of ideas and actions 
which are replicas of the ideas and actions of others. 
The social process is a process of the production of 
similars (contrast Aristotle’s “‘ similars do not make 
a state,’’), i.e., a form of relation between minds such 
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that these minds come to be more alike than before, 
by virtue of their being moulded after a common 
shape. Inventions involve the formation of new 
associations. The increase in the power of invention 
depends upon the increase in the power of perceiving 
new relations between ideas, of detecting similarities 
hitherto unnoticed. Tarde seems to think that the 
range of ability of each nation is relatively fixed and 
that if an invention requires higher capacity than the 
people can produce, that people will never make such 
an invention. The origin of inventions, especially of 
the higher order and of “ great men” is in part a 
question of chance. Certain social conditions, how- 
ever, further inventions, e.g., the number of the 
population. The greater the number of the popula- 
tion, the larger the chances of higher types appearing. 
Again, homogeneity of social elements favours both 
invention and its transmission by imitation. Another 
important factor is the closeness of social intercourse 
or communication; the likelihood of invention 
increases as “‘ social distance ” diminishes. 

The social success or the imitation of an invention 
is dependent upon social causes of two sorts, called by 
Tarde logical and extra-logical. In the first place, 
*‘ logical discord,” i.e., non-agreement or contradic- 
tion with prevailing views or conventions will make 
a new idea unacceptable, e.g., a theory violently 
contradicting the general principles of evolution 
would not now have much chance of success. In the 
second place the extra-logical causes are of three 
kinds. Firstly, he thinks that imitation proceeds 
from within outwards, from internals to externals. 
“Thus, e.g., in the sixteenth century fashions in 
dress came into France from Spain. This was 
- because Spanish literature had already been imposed 
on the French at the time of Spain’s pre-eminence. 
In the seventeenth century, when the preponderance 
of France was established, French literature ruled 
ever Europe, and subsequently French arts and 
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French fashions made the tour of the world.” Again, 
dogmas and doctrines are borrowed more readily 
than rites, systems of law borrow legal principles 
from one another, before they borrow legal procedure. 
Herein is to be found the reason, too, why external rites, 
ceremonies, organizations, are apt to be more archaic 
than the dogmas, principles or functions they serve. 

Secondly, the prestige of an innovator is a factor of 
great importance. Other things being equal, imita- 
tion spreads from the socially superior te the socially 
inferior. Aristocracies, great cities, successful men, 
set the tone and the rest follow. 

Thirdly, in some states of society, the past exercises 
an influence of enormous power. Tradition is 
respected merely because it is tradition. Again, at 
other times, the novel and foreign possesses prestige. 
When the new has lost its novelty it becomes a 
custom itself. ‘‘ Ages of custom alternate with those 
of fashion or mode.” 

Such in bare outline is Tarde’s theory. It has 
exercised a considerable influence on sociological 
writers, notably on Ross, who has done much to 
popularize it. The influence of suggestion has been 
emphasized among others also by Sighele and Le 
Bon and by Sidis. The latter goes so far as to say 
that “ suggestibility is the cement of the herd, the 
very soul of the primitive social group. ... Man 
is a social animal, no doubt, but he is social because 
he is ao ”(“'The Psychology of Suggestion,” 
p. 310). 

It is, I think, now generally recognized that though 
these theories contain elements of truth, the psycho- 
logy that lay behind them was defective. Tarde 
himself uses the term imitation in many senses, and 
often it is used so vaguely as to cover all forms of 
inter-communication between minds. In the latter 
case it is obvious that the statement that “ society 
is imitation’ amounts to no more than the truism 

+ “Laws of Imitation,” pp. 199-213. - 
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that society consists of a number of minds in communi- 
cation. It is clear that the term imitation needs 
more analysis before it can be used as a principle of 
explanation, and in particular it needs to be con- 
sidered in relation to the allied terms, ‘“ suggestion ”’ 
and “sympathy.” Some psychologists regard these 


three as the motor, cognitive and affective aspects 


respectively of one process, sometimes called, though 
not very happily, mental induction. Professor 
Graham Wallas points out that the same instances 
are often given to illustrate these rather different 
processes. Thus, e.g., the spread of fear and flight 
impulses in panics are used not only as illustrations of 
the sympathetic induction of the emotions, but also 
of imitation. The reason is, that panics do in fact 
exhibit all the three tendencies above referred to ; 
the suggestion of danger is easily communicated, 
there is a sympathetic induction of the emotion of 
fear, and an imitation of actions. We may now 
consider each of these processes in turn, y 

(a) Imitation.—In Tarde’s writings imitation 
often appears as an unconscious, almost reflex process, 
and many other writers speak of it as instinctive. 
A survey of recent comparative psychology, and par- 
ticularly of animal psychology, shows that under 
it are really included a number of very different 
kinds of reaction, belonging to very different levels 
of mental development. 

i. In the first place, by imitation may be meant 
what some writers describe by the term biological 
imitation. This islargely unconscious and consists in 
the copying of the instinctive behaviour of one animal 
by others, usually of the same species. According 
to Dr. McDougall, “the behaviour of one animal, 
upon the excitement of an instinct, immediately 
evokes similar behaviour in those of his fellows who 
perceive his expression of excitement. Each of the 
principal instincts has a perceptual inlet or recipient 
afferent part, that is adapted to receive and elaborate 
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the sense impressions made by the expression of the - 
same instinct in other animals of the same species. 
E.g., that of the fear instinct has, besides others, a 
special perceptual inlet that renders it excitable by | 
the sound of the cry of fear, the instinct of pugnacity 
a perceptual inlet that renders it excitable by the 
sound of the roar of anger.” In the same way, 
apparently, according to Dr. McDougall, a few other 
acts, not included in the principal instinct, may act 
as stimuli, calling forth similar responses in the 
spectators. It has however been disputed whether 
such a general statement is warranted by the facts. 
It is clear, e.g., that in the case of the instinct of 
pugnacity, the sight of infuriated men may evoke 
wonder rather than the impulse to fight. So the 
sight of a mother fondling her child does not neces- 
sarily evoke similar behaviour in the observers. 
As Thorndike says: “ They need not be moved to 
cuddle it, her, one another, their own babies or any- 
thing else.” It is also possible in many cases that 
similarity of behaviour may be due not to direct 
imitation, but to the action of the same stimulus 
upon all the spectators, calling forth in each the 
same instinctive reaction. Again, it may be that 
the sight of instinctive reaction of others acts as a 
signal, drawing attention to the object which normally 
evokes the action. It does not seem safe therefore 
to lay down a general rule as to the effect of the 
perception of instinctive behaviour. There are 
however a number of acts, the imitation of which 
seems to be more or less instinctive, or even reflex. 
According to Thorndike, they probably include, 
smiling when smiled at, laughing when others laugh, 
yelling, looking at what others look, listening, running 
with or after people who are running in the same 
direction, jabbering and becoming silent, crawling, 
chasing, attacking and rending, seizing. In all such 
cases the action imitated is a stimulus which releases 
in the imitator a train of activity for which he is 
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already prepared by his hereditary structure. It 
seems to be agreed by most psychologists that there 
is no general instinct to imitate, but merely that 
certain instincts, each of which has to be studied 
separately, have the power of acting as stimuli, 
evoking similar behaviour in others. 

Professor Woodworth points out that some cases 
that at first look like reflex instances of unconscious 
imitations cannot really be such. E.g., the spectators 
of a football game may occasionally be seen to make 
a kick-like movement when, for example, the full 
back is making a rather deliberate kick. This looks 
like purely reflex imitation. But very often the 
movement of the spectator’s foot precedes that of the 
player, and cannot in that case be purely imitative. 
In such cases the behaviour of the spectator depends 
on an understanding of the situation and on an 
interest that a certain movement should be per- 
formed ; for generally the action thus stimulated is 
on behalf of one’s chosen side. 

ii. In the second place there would appear to exist 
a tendency to conform, to be like others. This is 
noticeable in children, who undoubtedly lke to 
imitate, and persists throughout life in various forms. 
Probably this is a specific differentiation of the 
gregarious impulse, or at any rate part of the general 
social impulses, and may be accounted for by the 
obvious survival value of uniformity of behaviour 
in emergencies on the part of members of a herd or 
group. Such imitations however are not in detail 
reflex or instinctive. Intelligence or experience 
enters into them at every step. They are of impor- 
tance ‘in such phenomena as the spread of fashions 
and conventions. 

iii. In the third place there is reflective or rational 
imitation best exemplified on a large scale by the 
deliberate imitation by the Japanese of HKuropean 
methods and ideas. Many of Tarde’s examples 
clearly belong to this group. 
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(b) Suggestion.—The term Suggestion is now used 
for the cognitive side of imitation, i.e., for the imita- 
tion of ideas and beliefs. There is still a great differ- 
ence of opinion as to the real nature of suggestion 
and the definitions given of it by various writers are 
numerous and conflicting. In English writings, 
however, the basis of discussion has frequently been 
Dr. McDougall’s definition, which is as follows: 
“* Suggestion is a process of communication resulting 
in the acceptance with conviction of the communi- 
cated proposition, independently of the subject’s 
appreciation of any logically adequate grounds for 
its acceptance.” It is now, I think, generally recog- 
nized that suggestibility is not a state of mere passive 
receptivity, but involves the arousal of some instinc- 
tive tendency or of some set or system of ideas which 
have a strong affective tone, resulting in the inhibition 
of all conflicting ideas and the forcing of the stream 
of consciousness in the direction of the ideas belonging 
to the system of ideas aroused. Suggestibility in 
other words is due to the evocation of some instinc- 
tive or emotional system or complex and the conse- 
quent inhibition of conflicting ideas. It is thus not 
in itself an instinct and depends rather on the operation 
of other impulsive and emotional systems or com- 
plexes. 

It is only thus that we can account for the varying 
degrees of suggestibility exhibited by different indi- 
viduals and by the same individuals under different 
circumstances. It follows, as Dr. Hart has clearly 
shown, that to refer any form of behaviour to sugges- 
tion in general is not in any sense to give an explana- 
tion of that form of behaviour. We require to know 
in each case the complex of ideas with strong emo- 
tional tone to which appeal is made, the particular 
organization of sentiments and ideals which the indi- 
vidual possesses and whether they are likely to act 
as encouraging or inhibiting forces. It is true that 
some explanations of suggestibility have been offered, 
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based on certain specific instincts. Thus according 
to Dr. McDougall the instincts involved are those of 
self-assertion and subjection; Dr. Trotter appeals 
to the herd instinct and explains all differences of 
suggestibility as variations due to the differing extent 
to which suggestions are identified with the voice 
of the herd: whilst according to others the motive 
force is generally provided by the sex instinct under- 
stood in rather a wide sense. But it seems more 
reasonable in the light of the available evidence 
to conclude that different affective-conative factors 
are involved in different cases. In any case suggesti- 
bility certainly varies with and depends upon the 
degree of organization and sublimation of the instine- 
tive and emotional tendencies of an individual, and 
such organization involves ideas and ideals and 
interests of great complexity. Without reference to 
them this appeal to a general pseudo-instinct called 
suggestion is therefore wellnigh worthless. 

(c) Sympathy.—The notion of sympathy has played 
an important rdle in ethics and social theory. Like 
Suggestion and Imitation, however, the term Sym- 
pathy is very ambiguous and covers a variety of facts. 
In the first place, we mean by sympathy mere con- 
tagion of feeling, as when in cheerful society, we feel 
_eheerful. This kind of sympathy is especially char- 
acteristic of gregarious animals, and according to Dr. 
McDougall “it is the cement that binds animal 
societies together.”” McDougall formulates a general 
law called by him the law of the sympathetic induc- 
_tion of the emotions, according to which the expression 
of emotion by one person acts as a stimulus which 
instinctively calls forth the same emotion in the ob- 
server. This accounts in particular for the remark- 
able contagion of anger and fear. It is however 
very doubtful whether there is justification for any 
such general law as that formulated by Dr. McDougall. 
It is certainly not true that we always experience the 
- same emotion as that which is observed. For example, 
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the observation of fear in a child may induce fear 
but also a rush of affection. Further, even in those 
cases where there appears to be direct contagion, it 
may turn out on close examination that a common 
cause is acting on the individuals concerned, e.g., 
all may be aroused by the sight of the same object, 
or that the observer is moved not by a direct sensory 
stimulus, but indirectly by way of associations based 
on previous experience. 

It is important to notice as Ribot (“‘ Psychology of 
the Emotions,” pp. 230 seg.) and Dr. McDougall 
(‘‘ Social Psychology,” p. 96) have clearly shown that 
sympathy in this first sense must not be confused 
with pity, tenderness, benevolence or the like. Sym- 
pathy may exist without any tender emotion. Indeed 
there are many who when they sce suffering hasten 
to withdraw themselves from the scene of suffering 
in order to escape the pain which it sympathetically 
awakens in them. In the second place we may mean 
by sympathy feeling for others as contrasted with 
feeling as others feel. In this sense sympathy is 
really not a single emotion at all but a collective 
name for a group of several altruistic or other-regard- 
ing emotions. 

It will be seen from the above account that the 
phenomena comprised under the vague term imitation 
are of a very wide range and include elements of 
instinct, habit and reason in various proportions. 
As to imitation proper, it is much to be doubted 
whether it is a principle of fundamental importance in 
the formation of society. It is however certainly an 
instrument for propagating acquired uniformities and 
so makes for unity. It is thus essentially a conserva- 
tive factor. Unity or similarity of behaviour are 
also produced in society by other means, by the 
appeal to common instincts and the inculcation- of 
common ideals. It should be noted also that society 
depends not only on the “ production of similars ”’ 
but also and perhaps more fundamentally on differen- 
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tiation of function. In any case to say that “ society 
is imitation ” is really to include under one term a 
large variety of very different factors and forms of 
interaction between individuals ranging from the 
instinctive to the rational. The phenomena covered 
by the terms suggestion and sympathy are also of 
a very wide range and their, importance in social 
life is undoubtedly great. But it appears to be a 
mistake to regard them as unique factors in the mental 
and social life. They depend in each case upon differ- 
ent emotional and instinctive tendencies and are 
hardly instincts themselves. To say that a certain 
phenomenon is due to suggestion or sympathy in 
general explains nothing at all. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ROLE OF REASON AND WILL! 


HERE is at present a very widespread reac- 
tion against what is called ‘“‘ Intellectualism ” 
and a tendency to emphasize the importance 
of impulse as against reason, desire and will. In 
the sphere of belief and knowledge, attention is 
drawn to the non-rational character of many of our 
accepted opinions, and to their origin in herd-sugges- 
tion and group pressure. In the sphere of conduct 
it is pointed out that our actions are primarily due to 
or derive their motive power from the impulses and 
instincts, while ideas and reason are entirely secondary, 
incapable of initiating action and confined to the 
finding of means to ends determined by instinct. 
This view has received a powerful impetus from recent 
psychological and philosophical work, but it is impor- 
tant to remember that it is by no means new. We 
find it clearly formulated in such a writer as Ribot. 
“What is fundamental in character,’ he says, “is 
the instincts, tendencies, impulses, desires and feelings, 
these and nothing else” (p. 390) ; and Hume long ago 
told us that ‘‘Reason is and ought to be the slave 
of the passions, and can never pretend to any other 
office than to serve and obey.” And by passions he 
meant all the impulsive activities such as appetites, 
desires and the like, while reason was the faculty of 
comparing and arranging our ideas and passions, and 
as such had no motive power. 
It is much to be regretted that many of the recent 
writers who favour this sort of view do not tell us 
1This chapter follows very closely the line of thought pur- 
sued by Professor Hobhouse in his ‘‘ The Rational Good ”’; it 
was however worked out and practically ready in its present: 
form before the appearance of that work. My argument owes: 


much to Professor Hobhouse’s other works and also to the 
teaching of Professor Dawes Hicks. 
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what they understand by reason. They seem to 
regard reason as a sort of abstract faculty of drawing 
conclusions from premises and will as a unique activity 
determined to action by principles different from 
those that underlie the impulses. As against such 
abstract views of reason and will, the tendency to 
emphasize the rdle of the impulses is perhaps in the 
right direction ; but it is not difficult to see that this 
anti-intellectualism is really open to much the same 
sort of objections as the “ intellectualism ’’ which 
it attacks. Two fallacies generally underlie the 
arguments of both sides in this controversy: the one 
may be called the fallacy of separating the empirical 
from the rational, and the other is a fallacy due to 
the tendency to break up the personality into distinct 
units and the failure to regard the self-conscious 
personality as a whole. 

As to the first, it appears natural at first sight to 
regard the elements of knowledge that are due ‘to 
sense experience, as something quite distinct from 
the elements due to the organizing activity of thought. 
Thus sense and thought come to be looked upon as 
sharply separated from and even foreign to one 
another. Sense is that which gives us the data of 
experience ; thought or reason on the other hand 
is a faculty of comparing and manipulating such data, 
in the light of principles that it derives mysteriously 
from its own being or nature. In the theory of 
knowledge this leads to insuperable difficulties, and 
in the end to a profound scepticism of the value of 
_ thought or reasonas an instrument for arriving at the 
true nature of reality. In truth, however, the con- 
trast is not one of kind, but of degree. From the 
very beginning of knowledge, sense and thought are 
inseparably intertwined. Even the most rudimentary 
act of awareness is essentially an act of discriminating 
and comparing, correlating. We never do find, in 
fact, anything that is merely given and not thought 
or discriminated. The advance in knowledge is 
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made by an extension of this power of discrimination 
and correlation. General principles are only of value 
in so far as they do correlate the data of experience. 
But the empirical and the rational are mutually inter- 
dependent. Relatively, we speak of data and the 
principles that explain them; but the data are not 
merely given, they already contain elements of thought 
and reason. On the other hand, the rational has no 
significance or value except in so far as it does repre- 
sent a correlation of actual data. “‘ Sense without 
thought is blind, and thought without sense is empty.” 

So too with regard to will. If we really could 
remove from will every kind of impulse-feeling, it 
would have no content whatever and would rule in 
an empty house. In truth, however, it is just as 
mistaken to separate impulse from will as it is to 
separate too sharply sense from thought. On the 
one hand, in man, even the simplest impulse is modified 
profoundly by the presence of self-consciousness, and 
is never a bare impulse ; on the other, volition is not 
a unique and simple activity, but a principle or ten- 
dency permeating a body of impulses and desires and 
giving them unity of direction, and actually consists of, 
or owes its form to, impulses, desires and feelings. 

The second fallacy is closely connected with the 
first. It consists in regarding the conscious person- 
ality as a balance of distinct units each with its own 
amount of energy. Thus we come to think of the 
passions and impulses as forces acting upon the 
personality from without, though strangely enough 
the personality at the same time consists just of 
those passions and impulses. Thus, too, we come to 
conceive of the impulses as subsisting in themselves 
and as faced with another distinct entity called reason, 
or will. But surely the conscious personality cannot 
be thus split up into compartments. Reason, sense, 
will and impulse are modes of manifestation of the 
self, ways in which it asserts and maintains itself, 
The energy involved is the energy of the total self, 
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which no doubt takes various forms and finds for itself 
different channels, according as the activity is impul- 
sive or voluntary, but which remains essentially one. 
Conflict, of course, there is, but it is a conflict within 
the self and not between the self and something else 
outsideit. The dis-harmonies of life are due, in other 
words, not to the fact that an entity called reason 
is overcome by other entities called impulses, but 
rather to the fact that the self has not attained to 
that degree of harmonizaton or organization of the 
impulses which it is the function of the rational 
impulse operating within them to bring about. 
Reason and will are not entities distinct from the 
impulses, but principles working within them and 
through them, and seeking to canalize the flow of 
conational energy within well defined directions, 
illumined in later phases by clearly grasped ends. 

The above argument finds considerable support 
in recent psychological work. It is, I think, coming 
to be recognized that will can only be understood as 
a higher form of conation, which rests on and includes 
the lower forms, and that development in the sphere 
of conation goes on pari passu with developments in 
the sphere of cognition. Looking at our problem 
from the point of view of development or evolution, 
_-we may say that corresponding to each level or plane 
_ of cognitive development there is a level of conative 
development. Thus, on the plane of perception, i.e., 
awareness of objects immediately present to the senses, 
we have the stage of impulse or instinct. These, as 
_we have seen, have cognitive elements. They may 
_ work themselves out by means of sensori-motor acts, 
which implies a vague sense-synthesis of the total 
situation to which action is adapted and varied 
according to requirements. They may even include 
a vague anticipation of an altered situation, a dim 
awareness of end or purpose, and of course they have 
elements of feeling-tone. So far as there is control 
of impulse at this stage it is due to these latter 
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elements. Pleasurable feeling-tone tends to reinforce 
impulse, while painful feeling-tone tends to restrict 
it, and in animals capable of learning by experience, 
to modify it or turn it into some special direction, 
determined largely by the conditions of survival. 

On the next level we come to what Professor Stout 
calls the stage of free ideas, the stage at which the 
mind can go beyond the present, call up past experi- 
ence, and on the ground of past experience, perhaps, 
anticipate the future. On the conative level, we 
have at this stage the beginnings of purposive action 
proper, which may be called desire and defined best, 
perhaps, in the language of Professor Hobhouse, as 
impulse qualified by an idea. Here there is anticipa- 
tion in idea of an end to be attained. Action is no 
longer stimulated or guided by present impressions 
alone, but may find its starting point in ideal represen- 
tation. It must be obvious, however, that desire is 
not something distinct from and other than impulse 
and feeling. Onthe contrary, it is just impulse guided 
and directed by ideas. 

At this stage it is important to take into account 
the doctrine of the sentiments as worked out first by 
Mr. Shand and adopted by Dr. Stout and Dr. McDou- 
gall. The impulses and emotions are in themselves 
complex, but they ternd to become organized into 
systems of greater complexity still, and it is to these 
systems that the name sentiment has been given. 
A sentiment is thus a group of emotions clustering 
round an object, a complex disposition or tendency 
to experience a large number of different emotions 
in regard to that object on different occasions. 
Patriotism is a disposition of this sort, relating to 
one’s country, a tendency to experience the impulses 
of attack or defence, the emotions of anger or tender- 
ness, according to the situation. The cognitive and 
conative-affective elements are very intimately linked 
up in the sentiments, which are, in fact, systems of 
percepts and ideas to which there have come to be 
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attached strong emotional and instinctive dispositions. 
Mr. Shand points out that by means of the sentiments 
man comes to form ends for himself other than the 
purely biological ends of the instincts. ‘* With every 
new sentiment that a man acquires, he acquires a new 
fear. Loving himself, he fears the loss of his reputa- 
tion, of his wealth or power, or the affection of those 
that love him, all which are ends of sentiments 
lacking in the animals. For these new ends man 
acquires new means. Through fear man has to 
conceal many things. He has to conceal his evil 
thoughts and actions. No instinctive or acquired 
method for the concealment of material things is 
here of service. He invents a new method of silence 
deception or lies.” From the point of view of the 
present discussion, it is to be noted that the develop- 
ment of a sentiment involves the correlation of 
various impulses, desires and emotions and _ their 
organization round a certain object, and one of the 
most important tasks of social psychology is to 
describe how groups or societies come to be objects 
of such sentiments and to influence the conduct, 
thought and feelings of their members. The organiza- 
tion of the sentiments themselves into greater unities 
is obviously only possible at the stage of conception 
or thought. It implies the consciousness of self as 
a permanent entity, having continuity and identity, 
and the capacity for forming general rules of life 
and of being guided by broad deals. It is at this 
stage that we can speak of will proper. It follows 
that an act of will is not to be conceived as 
due to a new and unique factor, but as an act that 
issues from some deep-rooted and massive system 
of our nature, from a relatively stable system of 
interests that forms, so to speak, the permanent bent 
of our personality or self. It follows, too, that the 
problem often raised whence the will derives the 
dynamic energy which enables it to overcome momen- 
tary impulses, is a self-made problem and is due to 
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the abstract way in which will has been conceived. 
Will is not a mere idea with no conative energy, but 
the whole unity or synthesis of our conative nature. 
It is essentially a principle of integration, an effort 
towards harmony, working within and through com- 
plex systems of conative-affective interests, and its 
energy is the energy of our whole personality. In 
will, therefore, conation and cognition are very closely 
linked. Borrowing a phrase from Professor Stout, 
we may say that “cognition gives the process its 
determinate character ; without conation there would 
be no process to have a character.” In other words, 
impulse and feelings are at the bottom of voluntary 
action, but these impulses and feelings are harmonized 
or synthesized and given a particular direction by 
ideas and ideals, by the power of forming comprehen- 
sive purposes. Anact of will is thus one which issues 
from the total personality or self, which expresses 
the deeply rooted interests that form our character, 
and the unity or degree of integration which any 
individual has attained depends upon whether he 
has succeeded in discovering some unifying principle 
of action that is capable of giving meaning to his life, 
some wide and far-reaching purpose which harmonizes 
all his impulses and finds a place for all his interests. 
It goes without saying that it depends also on the 
kind of society and social institutions in which he 
lives and the extent to which that society has been 
able to discover the lines of harmonious development 
for the members that constitute it. The rdle of 
the self in volition, which is emphasized so much in 
recent psychological literature, should be clear from 
the above account, for the will is just the total self in 
action. Some writers, however, speak of the idea of 
the self as the decisive factor. To this Dr. McDougall 
objects on the ground that the mere idea of the self 
can have no conative value, and he comes to the 
conclusion it is the self-regarding sentiment that 
intervenes in volition and that sentiment forms in 
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his view the basis and condition of all moral develop- 
ment. It would seem, however, that what is involved 
in volition is not so much, or is not necessarily the 
idea of the self, but rather the system of dispositions 
which is the self, and that of course has conative 
energy. No doubt the self-regarding sentiment is 
of great importance as a correlating principle, but 
the unity attained through it may be very narrow 
and unsympathetic. We could hardly admire the 
person who does good in order that he may be pleased 
with himself. Greater unity is attained by devotion 
or strong emotional attachment to large ends, and 
these ends must be of value in themselves, and not 
derive their value from the fact that they satisfy the 
instinct of self-assertion. This point, however, has 
already been discussed,! and perhaps need not here 
be elaborated. 

We may say, then, that the rdle of reason on its 
practical side is not exhausted in the elaboration of 
means to ends. Its function is that of harmonizing 
the impulses by subordinating them to broad and 
coherent ends. It has thus the important function 
of directing and organizing. We may conceive of it 
as a principle of growth and integration, an effort 
towards harmony. In the early phases of mental 
evolution, the synthesis effected is but small and 
restricted. The instincts, perhaps, are the first step 
to general control, but they are only imperfectly 
organized. The rational impulse is first clearly seen 
when we reach the stage of purpose proper and of 
self-consciousness. Both on the side of knowledge 
and of conduct, it is an impulse towards system or 
integration. In the world of theory reason tries 
to connect the isolated elements of experience and 
to discover their grounds in some unifying prin- 
ciple. In the sphere of practice, reason seeks to form 
life into a harmonious whole. It is a mistake, however, 
to imagine that reason starts with abstract principles 
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which it seeks to impose upon the data of experience. 
The principles are only of value in so far as they 
erow out of and give meaning to those data. So, too, 
will, or reasonin its practical aspect, is not an entity 
which interferes in the case of conflict and issues 
orders based on abstract principles which it somehow 
derives from its own nature, but is essentially a 
synthesis of the impulses in the light of principles 
and ends which find a response in the depths of our 
nature. Those who argue against reason and will, 
therefore, conceive of them in too abstract a fashion. 
The facts which they have in mind are due not to 
a conflict between an entity called reason and other 
entities called impulses. The real trouble is that the 
degree of unity and integration attained by man in 
society is still but small. It follows that what is 
wanted is not less but more reason, more knowledge 
of the conditions of harmonious developments for the 
individual and society. 

Coming now to the réle of reason and will in social 
affairs, the problem usually presents itself at first 
sight as a problem of the relation between theory 
and practice in social movements. Now this is a 
question that cannot be settled on general psychologi- 
cal grounds. No doubt some social theories are but 
a pale reflection of widely prevalent impulsive ten- 
dencies, and others again are “ rationalizations ” of 
powerful emotional dispositions, the real nature of 
which is but dimly understood. On the other hand, 
some theories seem to have had real directive value 
and force, in that they rendered articulate, and gave 
definite form to, a mass of incoherent impulses and 
ideas, which without the organizing activity of thought 
would have remained ineffective and futile. It is 
quite arguable, for example, that the influence of the 
French Encyclopeedists was of this character, and 
undoubtedly the theories of democracy, of socialism, 
etc., have been of tremendous influence. Very often 
a single phrase, e.g. “‘ workers of the world unite,” 
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“a war to end war,” manages to sum up a mass of 
feeling, thought and impulse, and to obtain a response 
which is perfectly amazing. The place of theory, 
then, is a matter for detailed sociological investigation, 
and each case must be dealt with on its own merits. 

The problem of the place of reason in society goes, 
however, much deeper than is indicated in the line 
of investigation just hinted at. The rational impulse 
is not in all its stages conscious of itself. It is essen- 
tially, as we have seen, an effort towards harmony 
or integration and is operative long before the stage 
of self-conscious theorizing. It may, therefore, be that 
social institutions do embody such a principle of 
unity, even though they have not always, or perhaps 
ever, attained the stage of conscious control of the 
conditions of their development. It may be, too, 
that their rational character will become more 
obvious when they have reached that critical turning 
point in their career. At any rate it does not seem 
difficult to show that social institutions do represent an 
effort towards a unitary life, an experiment at har- 
mony, and detailed sociological investigation would 
perhaps show that this effort is steadily, though not 
continuously, widening in scope and comprehensive- 
ness. The functions of institutions, considered from 
the point of view of Social philosophy, i.e., from the 
point of view of what they ought to be, is to discover 
the lines of harmonious development of personality 
and the methods for securing the conditions necessary 
for that development. But the “ ought”? must not 
be confused with the “is”, and a survey of social 
institutions as they are and have been will impress upon 
us the warning not to exaggerate the degree of rational 
unity attained by humanity. Social institutions 
are not the result of any one mind, nor do they 
generally embody clearly thought-out purposes. They 
appear to be rather of the nature of “ trial and error ” 
experiments, groping attempts at finding solutions 
for the problems and dis-harmonies of life. The 
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purposes which they embody are very often conflicting, 
and the degree of unity which they do attain is often 
won at the expense of suppressing the most vital 
demands of a vast proportion of the population. A 
full answer to the question before us would, it must be 
evident, necessitate a detailed examination of all 
social institutions with a view to determine the 
purposes for which they exist, the extent to which 
they render a harmonious and full life possible, and 
whether the instruments which they employ are not 
in themselves oppressive. Such an inquiry, needless 
to say, cannot here be undertaken. The general 
nature of social institutions is to be discussed more 
fully in the sequel, but enough will perhaps have been 
said to show, that if we do not wrongly conceive of 
thought as a bare abstract faculty, we must grant that 
its rdle in social affairs is of the greatest significance. 
““The power of thought, in the long run,” says Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, “is greater than any other human 
power. ... The right kind of thought is rare and 
difficult, but notimpotent.”? In any case, we clearly 
have noright to jump from the argument that institu- 
tions are not as rational as they pretend, to the con- 
clusion that the appeal to reason is futile. On the 
contrary, our business is clearly, constantly to criticize 
our institutions, to reveal the elements of conflict and 
dis-harmony that they embody, and to remould them 
in the light of rational principles, based on an ade- 
quate knowledge of the conditions necessary for a full 
and harmonious life. 

Our discussion has so far been based on an analysis 
of instinct, will and reason as we observe them in the 
individual. We are, however, now confronted with 
the problem whether in social aggregates there 
develops a mind or mental system which, though made 
up ultimately of individual minds, is yet different 
from them or transcends them, and whether it obeys 
discoverable laws of its own. It is obvious that our 
view as to the place of reason, will and purpose in 
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society is bound, in the long run, to be affected by 
the conclusion we arrive at inregard to the nature of 
the social mind and the kindred problem of the kind 
of unity that belongs to social aggregates. We 
therefore turn now to a discussion of these problems. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE THEORY OF A SOCIAL OR GROUP MIND 


<2 [= problem of the nature of social groupings 

has been approached from two sharply con- 

trasted points of view. On the one hand, one 
group of thinkers tends to explain the character of 
a social aggregate by reference to the essential char- 
acteristics of its constituent units in reaction with 
the physical environment and their interactions and 
particular modes of combination. On the other hand, 
a group of other thinkers urge that so far from our 
being able to explain the nature of a group by refer- 
ence to the individuals composing it, the latter can 
only be understood through their social group. The 
individual, it is maintained, owes his very nature 
to the social milieu in which he grows up, and the 
qualities of any particular social grouping are deter- 
mined by the conditions of its life as a whole, its 
history and its relation to other groupings (Durk- 
heim, Gumplowicz). 

Both these views are obviously open to serious 
objection. The first view conceives of the individual 
in too abstract a fashion and ignores the very im- 
portant fact that as soon as a group acquires a 
certain permanence, and develops regular and sanc- 
tioned institutions and a tradition, it acquires a 
certain character of its own which moulds the activi- 
ties and influences the feelings and ideas of indi- 
viduals, in relation to whom it may therefore be 
said, to some extent, to possess a life and character 
of its own. Again the second view, though it con- 
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tains a large element of truth, has often been stated 
in a manner which tends to belittle individuality, 
and is moreover open to the objection that, so far, 
no coherent and self-consistent account has been 
offered of the way in which the unity of social 
groupings is to be conceived. But, in truth, the 
opposition thus outlined is a false opposition and is 
based on an abstract view of the nature of the indi- 
vidual and of society. The unity which belongs to 
a social aggregate cannot be accounted for by the 
nature of the units, because the units have no exist- 
ence at all, out of relation to their social grouping. 
There are not at first individuals and then a social 
unit, as there might be bricks and then a pile of 
them. The relations that bind individuals together 
are intrinsic, actually constitutive of the individual. 
But if the individualist view is defective, the strength 
of the opposed position lies rather in what it re- 
jects than in the positive account it offers of the 
individual and society. Though individuals are 
nothing apart from society, or rather the develop- 
ment of individuality is at the same time a de- 
velopment of sociality, yet society is nothing but 
individuals in relation, and in individuals there is a 
core of being which is unique and incommunicable. 
From the controversies between the opposed 
schools we do learn at any rate this much, that 
individuals are intrinsically and essentially related 
to one another, and that society is not an artificial 
product, a mere mechanical contrivance to hold 
together a mass of individuals conceived as capable 
_of existing in the fullness of their being in isolation. 
It is also easy to see that the relations that hold them 
together are essentially mental in character, depen- 
dent on ideas, feelings, desires, sentiments, purposes. 
Can we, therefore, speak of society as a social mind ? 
To many people this will appear merely a question 
of words, and there would be no objection to the use 
of such terms, if they were clearly understood to 
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indicate a sort of collective and not a substantive 
unity, and if it were remembered that the whole 
constituted by individuals in inter-relation is not 
more real or more valuable than just these individuals 
in interaction. But it is easy to show from the 
history of the controversies that have raged round | 
this problem that the use of the term social mind 
is execedingly dangerous, or carries with it implications 
of far-reaching importance. In the first place, the 
use of the term Mind or Person to designate society 
has led to the ascription to the latter of a fictitious 
unity which it does not possess, to the consequent 
belittlement of individuality and of minor groupings 
and to a mischievous antithesis between the good 
of society and the good of individuals. No doubt 
the upholders of the theory of the social mind admit 
and insist that the latter has existence only in the 
minds of the individuals constituting society, but in 
the actual working out of these theories we frequently 
find that the individual is merged and fused in the 
whole, though of that whole, strangely enough, very 
little can be asserted that we know to belong to 
personal individual minds. What is perhaps more 
remarkable still is that the merging of individuals 
in the social whole, and the personification of that 
whole, to which theories of the social mind are 
prone, often leads to the erection of a dangerous 
contrast between the good of the whole and the good 
of all individuals that constitute it. It is imagined 
then that some proposed action may be for the good 
of society as opposed to that of its component mem- 
bers. But this surely is mischievous and misleading. 
There is no virtue in mere collectivity or even whole- 
ness. All values are values for persons, and the 
good of the whole, like any other good, must be a 
good for persons, must consist in something intrinsic 
to personality, in something that enhances individu- 
ality and serves to actualize some human potentiality. 
Of the good we may say, as Aristotle said of happiness, 
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that if individuals do not attain it, neither does the 
whole. This does not imply that the things held 
valuable by a nation, its culture and institutions, are 
not more permanent than the individuals of any 
one generation. Ofcourse they are. But this culture 
and these institutions are in themselves nothing 
except as sustained and re-interpreted by individuals 
from generation to generation. The good of the 
whole cannot be something distinct from and opposed 
to the good of the members who in successive genera- 
tions constitute that whole: and history shows that 
whenever this distinction has been sharply drawn, 
it was in order to make demands and claim sacrifices 
from the people, which a reference to real personal 
values would not have justified. 

In the second place, the theory of a social mind 
affords autocracy or aristocracy the means of coming 
before us in the guise of democracy. The social 
mind, though superior and infallible, cannot speak for 
itself. The great God needs a prophet and an 
interpreter, but the interpreter ew hypothest claims 
to express the mind of the people. Thus Rousseau’s 
““Moi Commun ”’ needs a wise legislator to disclose 
to us what the will of the people is; and even Dr. 
McDougall, who repudiates the conception of a 
collective consciousness, nevertheless maintains that 
public opinion, a wise and infallible guide, is best 
interpreted by the best minds of the people, and 
apparently it is the best minds that decide that they 
are the best. So, too, the kindred doctrine of a real 
will which is no one’s actual will is essentially aristo- 
cratic; for “the true inwardness of our own will” 
is apparently what the enlightened few tell us it 
ought to be. In this manner the particular form of 
government that happens to exist is made sacro- 
sanct and any amount of interference with the 
individual is justified, on the ground that that 
interference is merely “‘ forcing him to be free”’, 
is really what he himself wants. 
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In the third place, the theory of a social mind often 
leads, as will already have been gathered, to a 
deification of society and to the ascription to it of a 
dignity and power above the moral law which binds 
individuals. It is one of the ironies of these theories 
that society or even the state is made out to be 
both super-individual and sub-individual. It is the 
embodiment of the highest expression of spirit, yet 
the accepted standards of personal and spiritual 
values are not applicable to it. 

Fourthly, such deification leads to a fundamental 
and profound conservatism and a tendency to justify 
the status quo. Once we begin with the conception 
of a mind immensely superior to the individual 
mind, a mind, moreover, frequently presumed from 
the outset to be rational, there cannot but follow, 
inevitably though often unconsciously, an attitude 
towards it of submission and even adoration, and a 
consequent disinclination on the part of the individual 
to put himself against this god. This fundamental 
conservatism is apparent in all the followers of 
Hegel, particularly in their treatment of the problem 
of resistance (except T. H. Green) and is obvious 
also in Dr. McDougall. 

For these reasons it is important to examine the 
psychological foundations of the theories of the social 
mind, and to determine whether they really help us 
to understand the nature of community and of the 
individual. 

It is to be regretted that the problem of the nature 
of social unity has not been approached more 
empirically or inductively, by a classification and 
description of the different types of social aggregates. 
It is obvious that the degree of unity attained and 
the factors upon which such unity rests in different 
social aggregates, vary enormously, and an analysis 
of these different factors would have prevented 
facile generalization. Generally, the theory of a 
social mind has been worked out in reference to the 
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large and complicated aggregates such as nation- 
states, and this fact has, I think, added to the difficulty 
of the problem. Broadly speaking, there are two types 
of theory. According to the first, exemplified best 
perhaps by thinkers like Espinas and Durkheim, 
society actually constitutes a collective consciousness 
in which the mental processes of individuals are 
fused and compounded. A more careful form of 
this doctrine is to be found in Wundt, who, though 
he finds room for the individual and for minor unities 
within society, nevertheless believes that there is 
a sort of “ creative synthesis” which results in the 
development of a social mind and will transcending 
the mind and will of individuals. All such doctrines 
are helped greatly by the fact that they have discarded 
the belief in the existence of a soul-substance, but 
conceive of the self simply as a series of mental 
processes exhibiting a certain continuity. Such © 
continuity, they hold, can also be shown to exist in 
collective mental phenomena. 

The second type of theory, represented largely 
by the German Idealists and their followers in 
England, and worked out by the latter in particular 
in connection with the doctrine of the general will, 
is based not so much upon fusion or compounding of 
the mental processes of individuals in society, but 
rather upon the essentially social character of mental 
contents. It is maintained that the individual self 
actually consists of, owes his very nature to, his 
relations to others, that the ideas and beliefs which 
he entertains, the purposes after which he aims, are 
social products, that his character is moulded by the 
social milieu in which he lives. Writers of this 
school generally repudiate the belief in an actual 
collective consciousness ; but in the actual working 
out of their theory, it will generally be found, that 
surreptitiously and perhaps unconsciously, a transition 
is made from unity of content to unity of existence 
and process; and in such cases it becomes difficult 
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to distinguish this type of theory from the first. 
Dr. McDougall’s theory, as worked out in his 
‘“‘Group Mind,” occupies an intermediate position 
between these two types of theory. - In this chapter 
it is proposed to discuss the theories of Espinas, 
Durkheim and McDougall. The problem of the 
general will is reserved for a later treatment. 

1. According to Espinas,! society is or possesses 
a collective consciousness, a “‘ conscience multiple.” 
Ideas and traditions mingle, and thus a process of 
communication between soul and soul is brought 
about, which results in a real fusion de consciences 
multiples en une seule. 

The peculiar attachment which members of the 
same group feel for one another would, he thinks 
be inexplicable, if the self of each did not include 
and embrace that of all the others. Consciousness 
is not an absolute, indivisible thing, but a reality 
capable of diffusion and division. The two essential 
constituents of consciousness, presentations and 
impulses are in the highest degree communicable. 
Perceptions pass, by means of signs, from one con- 
sciousness to another, and emotions and impulses 
spread instantaneously at the beck or sign of a leader, 
and the energy of these emotions is in direct pro- 
portion to the numbers of the members and the 
organic cohesion of the society. Thought in general 
and the impulses illumined by it are, Espinas thinks, 
like the forces of nature, susceptible of diffusion, 
division and transmission, of existing in a state 
of potentiality at times, and at others becoming 
active through concentration. The self of a person 
no doubt contains something more than these 
communicable modifications, but this something is 
not the mystical substance of the schoolmen, but 
consists rather of a background of ideas and uncon- 
scious tendencies, which under various hereditary 
influences and external conditions, have taken in 
each individual a particular form or turn, and of the 

1Des Soci¢tés Animales. 
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organic structure itself, which under conditions 
peculiar to each individual has been determined in a 
particular way. But this background is not some- 
thing that really separates one individual from 
another, because the instinctive tendencies and the 
organic structure of individuals, though incom- 
municable directly, are essentially racial in character 
and undergo change and development determined 
by racial factors. Further, society has a reality 
of its own, for one ultimate criterion of reality is 
coherence and consistency, and social phenomena are 
regular and conform to law; another criterion is exis- 
tence-for-self, and society is aware of itself. ‘It 
is a consciousness existing in itself and for itself.” 

I have dealt especially with this doctrine of Espinas 
because it exhibits clearly and unambiguously one 
of the confusions which lie at the root of most of the 
theories of the social mind. Recent discussions, 
both in psychology and epistemology, have brought 
out the importance of distinguishing clearly between 
acts or processes of consciousness and what have 
been called contents (Inhalte). The tendency, I 
think, is to confine the term mental or psychical to 
the processes, to the experiencing as distinguished 
from what is experienced. It follows that psychical 
or mental character belongs only to the immediate 
experiencing of individuals at the moment of their 
experiencing. Contents on the other hand are not 
mental, not structurally or fundamentally part of 
the mind. Espinas hopelessly confuses process and 
content. In one place he speaks of mental operations 
passing over by means of external signs into the 
intelligence of others who are present, whilst elsewhere 
he speaks of ideas or presentations as passing over 
into other minds. What is it that passes over, the 
process or the content ? The phenomena observable 
in crowds need no such assumption as that of an 
actual fusion of mental processes. Mental processes 
can only be individual, but some of them are qualified 
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in a particular way by a particular environment, in 
this case the presence of a mass of people. When a 
mob is urged by fear or anger it is surely not the 
same fear or anger which they all experience. What 
happens is that in a crowd each individual becomes 
more suggestible, more imitative, less responsible 
and critical, but the processes of imitation, sympathy 
and the like are surely still individual processes. 

Again, we may ask whether Espinas’ second 

criterion of reality is satisfied. Are societies conscious 
of themselves? If they are, why is it so difficult 
to determine what the social mind thinks? It is, 
I think, very remarkable that while writers on social 
psychology so frequently point to the communicability 
of minds, novelists and other observers of human 
nature are struck with the isolation and distance 
between different minds, with the cross-purposes 
or misunderstandings that prevail. No doubt men 
share in common spiritual possessions, but these 
belong to the sphere of contents and values and not 
to processes or functions, and in so far as they are 
actually experienced by different individuals they 
are different and peculiar in each case. 

We must, as Simmel? has clearly shown, distinguish 
between the concrete mental processes in and through 
which custom, myth or language, e.g., arise, and their 
ideal content as such. The latter is indeed greater 
than the products of any individual mind, but that is 
because it belongs to the sphere of value and is 
essentially universal in character. 

2. Durkheim’s theory of the social mind is based 
on a distinction between what he calls individual 
representations and collective representations. There 
is, in his view, no need to assume an underlying soul 
or substance. The mental life is made up of a stream 
of representations, individual and collective. 

The primary basis of the individual consciousness 
is to be found in sensations. The latter are the 


*Uber das Wesen der Sozialpsychologie, “Archiv fiir 
Sozialwissenschaften,” Bd. 26, p. 285. 
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product of many cerebral cells in interaction, but 
this product is something new, asynthesis sui generis, 
in which the elements are transformed by the very 
fact of their fusion. Durkheim notes that the sen- 
sation is the product not of a single cell but of several 
in mutual interaction. Sensations thus produced 
may be further compounded to give rise to images, 
and these in turn to individual representations, 
and the process may be continued further. Just 
as individual presentations have for their substratum 
various cells in mutual relation, so collective presen- 
tations have for their substratum the assemblage of 
individuals in society. The latter constitutes a 
collective soul or conscience, a further synthesis sut 
generis, and it arises through the fusion and union 
of individual consciousnesses, ultimately, i.e., through 
the fusion or compounding of individual represen- 
tations. ‘“‘ Collective representations are the result 
of an immense co-operation which stretches out not 
only into space, but into time as well; to make 
them, a multitude of minds have associated, united 
and combined their ideas and _ sentiments; for 
them long generations have accumulated their 
experience and knowledge. A special intellectual 
activity is therefore concentrated in them which 
is infinitely richer and more complex than that of 
the individual.” Presentations on this view are 
regarded as having an independent existence, a 
certain freedom from their substratum. They are 
partly autonomous and they have the power of 
mutual attraction and repulsion, of forming all sorts 
of synthesis determined by their natural affinities 
and always by the social structure. Durkheim claims 
that collective presentation have certain peculiar 
characteristics. In the first place, they are exterior 
to the individual consciousness. The individual can 
contain only a parcelle of the social mind. Science, 
e.g., is the product of a vast co-operation, and exceeds 
anything that can be contained in any individual 
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mind. Religious ideas come to the individual from 
without and have a certain independence. So 
also social movements or “‘ currents ’’ such as those 
that drive individuals to suicide, are outside any 
individual consciousness. 

In the second place, collective presentations differ 
in kind from individual presentations. ‘The group 
thinks, acts, feels quite differently than its members 
would, were they isolated.” Aggregation thus leads 
to the production of a new being, a psychical indi- 
viduality suit generis, whose presentations have a 
content different from that of individual presen- 
tations. Further, each group has its characteristic 
forms, with its different habits, needs, which vary 
according to the numbers of its members, their 
disposition over the surface of the territory, the nature 
and number of the ways of communication. 

In the third place, Durkheim claims for the social 
mind a superiority over the individual mind. The 
collective consciousness, he thinks, is the highest 
form of psychic life, since it is a consciousness of con- 
sciousnesses. It is morally superior to the individual, 
and is indeed the true object of religious adoration. 
God is society apotheosized ; “* society is the real god.” 

Both in regard to content and form the individual 
mind is indebted to society or to the social mind. 
It is difficult to obtain from Durkheim a precise 
statement as to what exactly constitutes the content 
of individual presentations. Apparently they con- 
sist. of experiences relating to the body. For all 
else the individual is indebted to the social milieu. 
As to form, Durkheim claims that all the categories 
which the mind employs, such as time, space, quantity, 
causality are of social origin. “‘ The categories are 
the different aspects of the social being ; the category 
of class was at first indistinct from the concept of 
the human group ; it is the rhythm of social life which 
is at the basis of the category of time ; the territory 
occupied by the society furnished the material for 
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the category of space; it is the collective force 
which was the prototype of the concept of efficient 
force, an essential element in the category of causality ” 
(V.R.440). 

In Durkheim’s use of the term Representation 
there lurks a similar ambiguity to that to which 
attention has already been drawn in our discussion 
of Espinas. By presentation may be meant the act 
or process of awareness, or the content which and 
in and through that process we are aware of. In 
what sense an act of consciousness on the part of 
an individual mind may be said to be the product 
of a union or fusion of more elementary states than 
itself it is difficult to determine. Durkheim seems 
to be following the view of the compounding of 
states of consciousness which we may also find in 
Wundt. But whether there be such a fusion in the 
ease of the individual mind or not, what evidence is 
there to show that it can take place between indi- 
vidual minds? ... Prima facie there is no con- 
tinuity of substratum in the latter case at all analogous 
to the physical continuity of cerebral cells in the 
brain of an individual, and empirical evidence of 
fusion is not given. The truth seems to be that 
when a fusion or compounding is spoken of, the refer- 
ence is really to contents. To the latter is then 
ascribed an independent existence and a power of 
entering into combination determined by their 
affinities. This raises a metaphysical question as to 
the status of contents which cannot here be discussed. 
I am inclined to take the view of Professor Dawes 
Hicks! that to such contents we are not entitled to 
ascribe an existence independent of the act of 
presentation, and to talk of them as fusing is meaning- 
less ; it is doubtful, therefore, whether the conception 
of interaction between minds has any validity. No 
doubt minds are interdependent, influenced by the 
activities of other minds, but the influence is of an 

1 See “ The Basis of Critical Realism.” ‘ Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, 1916-17.” 
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indirect character. Through speech or other symbolic 
communication, one mind may be made to re-think 
the ideas of other people in the present or past, or 
to accept the ideals and purposes of others and be 
induced to work with them for their realization. 
But such common ideas or purposes do not necessitate 
a fusion of minds. Perhaps such terms as fusion 
or interaction have really no meaning at all when 
applied to minds. 

Another and perhaps equally fundamental objection 
to Durkheim’s view is that, if consistently applied, it 
leads to the complete disappearance of the individual 
and his absorption in the social mind. Apparently 
the individual mind consists of “all the mental 
states which are related only to ourselves and to 
the events of our personal life’? (R.M. xl. 46). But 
surely even the knowledge of ourselves is dependent 
on social factors, and even the states of mind relating 
to our bodily organism rest on sense perception, 
which again is thoroughly social in character in the 
sense that it is dependent on memories and inferences 
due to the teaching and general influence of others. 
It follows that strictly there can be no such thing 
as individual representations, and therefore no 
individual minds, and this is indeed a view to which 
Durkheim is unconsciously led. Differences of 
individuality are simply due to differences of bodily 
feeling. The mind is simply the collective con- 
sciousness incarnated in the individual body. ‘“ As 
bodies are distinct from each other, and as they 
occupy different points of space and time, each of 
them forms a special centre about which the collective 
representations reflect and colour themselves differ- 
ently.” In any case, to the individual is denied any 
power of origination. This is the result of a hyposta- 
tization of contents and neglect of looking at the 
mind from the point of view of process and function. 
Contents are essentially universal in character, but 
processes never can be anything but individual. 
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If you and I are thinking of the same object or secking 
to attain the same common purpose we do not, there- 
fore, cease to be separate individuals. As regards 
the categories, too, Durkheim’s view is beset with 
two fundamental difficulties. In the first place, 
his account of the way in which the categories come 
to be used on the basis of social analogies seems 
to me to beg the whole question. The categories 
are already involved in our ideas of society and to 
say that their application is extended to others thus 
leaves the fundamental question as to their origin 
unsolved. In the second place, it would seem that 
the root of the difficulty is to be found in the fact 
that Durkheim regards the categories as concepts or 
general ideas, which leads him to emphasize their 
social origin, while if we look at them as functional 
principles, as ways in which the mind organizes its 
’ experience, there is no difficulty in conceiving of 
them as essentially part of the structure of the 
individual mind. 

As to the differences of content between collective 
and individual presentations, Durkheim is exceedingly 
vague, as would be expected from the difficulty just 
discussed of finding a place at all for individual 
presentations. The fact that individuals behave 
otherwise in a group than in isolation, does not 
prove at all that a new mind has arisen through 
mere aggregation. Special conditions are operative 
in groups, such as mobs and crowds onthe one hand 
and organized bodies on the other, which fully 
account for the difference. Thus in an unorganized 
crowd individuals become among other things more 
~ suggestible, while in organized bodies there exists 
the machinery for collective deliberation and inter- 
change of views. The results that emerge in both 
these cases differ from one another and from the 
results of individuals deliberating in isolation. But 
surely the phenomena referred to do not need a 
super-individual mind to explain them. 
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Finally as to the superiority which Durkheim 
and others claim for the social mind, we may well 
wonder on what evidence this claim rests. If the 
social mind exists we have no direct way of finding 
out what it thinks, and if we consider the tissue 
of mental forces operative in society, we shall find 
that it is a conglomeration of elements, exhibiting 
but little unity of purpose or clear perception of 
ends such as we find in the best or greatest individual 
minds. Consider, e.g., what is called popular idealism 
—a medley of the vaguest spiritual exaltation with 
conceptions that have the most attenuated meaning 
—and contrast it with the clear-eyed vision and 
steadfast devotion of the great personalities of 
history! The result is not flattering to the social 
mind: and it may be safely said that if we ever get 
rid of the metaphysical illusion of a super-mind, 
the direct evidence for the alleged superiority of 
the popular mind will be seen to be negligible. 

So far we have been dealing with theories according 
to which the social mind constitutes an actual collective 
consciousness. 

McDougall rejects, at any rate provisionally, the 
theory of a collective consciousness in the sense of a 
unitary consciousness of society over and above 
that of the individuals comprised withinit. Neverthe- 
less there is in his view a group mind. By mind he 
understands an organized system of mental or pur- 
posive forces, and in this sense, he thinks, society 
may be said to possess a collective mind, for society is 
essentially an organization which can only be described 
or accounted for in terms of mind, i.e. it is constituted 
by the system of relations between the individual 
minds which are its units. The grounds for this 
assertion are threefold. In the first place, he argues 
that the individual minds that constitute society 
reciprocally imply and complement one another. 
The relations that subsist between them are intrinsic, 
they actually form part of the individual mind, so 
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that society, i.e. the system of related minds, consists 
of the same stuff as individual minds, ‘“‘ can only be 
described in terms of mind.” This, however, would 
not prove that society constitutes a mind. For 
clearly, though in order to give an account of society 
we must speak in terms of mind, it does not follow 
that the system that results from their inter-relation 
is itself a mind any more than a house that consists 
of bricks is itself a brick. Hence McDougall argues, 
in the second place, that at any one moment, the 
individual minds that enter society do not construct 
it, rather are they moulded and shaped by its subtle 
and multitudinous forces. Society is ‘‘ an organized 
system of forces, which has a life of its own, ten- 
dencies of its own, a power of moulding all its com- 
ponent individuals and a power of perpetuating 
itself as a self-identical system, subject only to slow 
and gradual change.’’! 

Thirdly, it is maintained, as it was by Durkheim, 
that the actions of society are or may be different 
from the “mere sum” of the actions with which 
its several members would react to the situation in 
the absence of relations which render them a society. 
“The thinking and acting of each man, in so far as 
he thinks and acts as a member of society, are very 
different from his thinking and acting as an isolated 
individual’ (pp. 9, 10). With this is connected the 
argument, also urged by Durkheim, that society is 
** sreater ’’ than the mere sum of its parts. McDougall 
goes so far as to argue that highly organized societies 
attain a degree of intelligence and morality above 
the level of its average members, even above that of 
its highest members (p. 53). 

McDougall is anxious to mark off his view definitely 
from the view of German idealism, but itis hard to see 
in what the difference upon which he places such 
emphasis really consists. He quotes with approval 
the statement of Mr. Barker that there is a social 

1 “The Group Mind,” p. 9. 
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mind which is “‘ something that exists in and along 
with the separate minds ofits members, and over and 
above any sum of those minds created by mere addition,” 
and he ascribes to the social mind of at any rate 
highly organized societies, a superiority in intelligence 
and morality to the average members and even the 
best. The only point of difference which is at all 
clearly brought out is that McDougall rejects the 
theory of a collective consciousness with which he 
credits the Idealists. But it is extremely doubtful 
whether such a theory has ever been held by the 
latter. It is not to be found in Hegel and Dr. Bosan- 
quet at any rate clearly repudiates it (“ Mind,” Jan. 
1921, p. 64). On the other hand it should be men- 
tioned that though Dr. McDougall rejects the notion 
of a collective consciousness he constantly uses lan- 
guage which implies the existence of such a conscious- 
ness, as, e.g., when he alleges as against Maciver that 
the community acts, feels, wills and thinks (pp. 9, 10). 
The truth is that McDougall is working with two 
really different conceptions of the social mind. In 
the first place we may mean by that term to indicate 
a society with a strongly developed esprit de corps, 
i.e. in McDougall’s theory, a society in which every 
member has through long association come to have 
a definite idea of the group as a whole and to have 
formed a strong sentiment in relation to that whole by 
an extension of his self-regarding sentiment to include 
and embrace the interests of his group as a whole. 
But we may in the second place mean by the social 
mind, not that such an idea of the whole is necessarily 
present to the minds of all members, but rather that 
the group life rests on ideas, interests and values 
which form a coherent system and are not the product 
of any individual mind. 

Now as to the former, we may, without accepting 
necessarily McDougall’s account of the nature and 
development of altruism, agree that there may be 
some societies in which the members have a clear idea 
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of the group as a whole and identify their good with 
the good of that whole. This may be true, e.g., of 
some families. But as an account of the national 
mind, e.g., it seems to be palpably out of harmony 
with facts. Ifa nation exists only when in the mind 
of all its members there is present an idea of the 
nation as a whole and when they all identify their 
good with its good, then Britain is not a nation. The 
national mind, if the phrase be allowed at all for the 
mass of ideas operative in a society, is infinitely more 
complex and flexible than this theory would allow. 
If on the other hand we elect to abide by the second 
and more concrete conception of the social mind, then 
Dr. McDougall’s view does not differ in essentials 
from the view of the Idealists which he condemns, and 
it is liable to the same objection as theirs, viz. that, 
though it is true that society rests on ideas, purposes, 
traditions which are the result of a vast corporation 
and are not produced by any individual mind, yet 
society does not possess the sort of unity which binds 
the parts of a personality together, that the theory 
confuses unity of content with unity of process, and 
above all that it carries with it all the dangerous 
consequences, as is exemplified by McDougall and the 
Idealists alike, enumerated in the beginning of this 
chapter. 

The argument based on the alleged superiority of 
_the social mind to the “sum of its parts,” also is 
ambiguous. We may mean in the first place that a 
highly organized group arrives at decisions intellectu- 
ally and morally superior to the decisions which any 
of its members, even the best, could arrive at in 
isolation. This is frequently dogmatically asserted, 
but it may well be doubted whether it is always or even 
frequently the case. In complex societies in particu- 
lar, it may well be urged that public decisions do not 
as a rule exceed in nobility or clearness of vision the 
opinions of its greatest members. But in so far as 
this superiority is exhibited, it is simply due to 
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co-operation and to the fact that where the machinery 
for collective deliberation is good, members of a society 
are likely to learn from one another and each to reveal. 
such aspects of the matter under discussion as may not 
have been noted by the others. One fails to see what 
need there is in this reference for a social mind in any 
other sense than that of several individuals’ minds 
working in co-operation. But we may, in the second 
place, mean by this superiority the fact that social 
traditions, intellectual and moral institutions, and the 
like, are not the product of any one mind and exceed 
in magnitude and weight the contents of any individual 
mind. But surely traditions and institutions are in 
themselves nothing; they have to be sustained and 
re-interpreted by individuals from generation to 
generation, and though they exceed in content the 
contents of any individual mind, they are not greater 
than all individual minds in co-operation. 
McDougall frequently argues that society has a 
mental life which is not the mere sum of the mental 
lives of its units existing as independent units, and 
that we could not deduce the nature of the whole 
from the nature of its units ; but this argument seems 
to me purely verbal. We never can get at individual 
units absolutely apart from all social relations. 
Further, McDougall himself agrees with Maciver that 
these social relations are intrinsic to the individual 
and exist only within them; but if we consider 
individuals as we find them, as members of groups, 
as possessing relationship to others, what is there in 
society over and above individual minds formed into 
groups? The idea that we can get a “‘ mere sum” 
of isolated individuals and contrast them with the 
concrete social entity is a gratuitous assumption to 
which it seems to me no meaning can be attached. 
Nor does McDougall succeed in countering the 
argument against the existence of social minds based 
on the complexity and intersection of groups in 
modern societies. ‘‘ Social organizations,’’ Maciver 
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urges, “occur of every kind and every degree of 
universality. If England has a collective mind, why 
not Birmingham and why not each of its wards? If 
a nation has a collective mind, so have a church 
and a trade union. And we shall have collective 
minds that are parts of greater collective minds and 
collective minds that intersect other collective minds.” 
To which Dr. McDougall replies: ‘“‘ By this my 
withers are quite unwrung. What degree of organiza- 
tion is necessary before a society can properly be said 
to enjoy collective mental life or have a group mind is 
a question of degree, and the exponent of the group 
mind is under no obligation to return a precise answer 
to this question” (p.11). But it seems to me that the 
intersection and overlapping of social groups due to 
the fact that the same individuals may be members 
of various groups at the same time points to the 
important fact that these groupings represent only 
partial phases or aspects of the lives of individuals and 
do not therefore possess the same kind of unity and 
concreteness as that possessed by individual minds, 
and to the equally important fact that the individual 
is much more than can be expressed in terms of his 
membership in social groupings, and that he possesses 
a kind of unity, a core of being which is not exhausted 
in those memberships. In some respects the analysis 
of the group mind given by McDougall is more valuable 
than that of Durkheim and, as far as I know, of most 
other writers. It does, namely, take into considera- 
tion the difference in mentality of different kinds of 
social aggregates and points out the way in which we 
may conceive of a progressive development of mind 
and of the elements of conscious control in society. 
Fundamentally, however, he appears to waver be- 
tween two different conceptions of the social mind ; 
and though he repudiates the conception of a collective 
consciousness he does use phraseology which implies 
a belief in such consciousness. This perhaps has led 
him to ascribe to the social mind superiority over the 
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individual mind, as, e.g., in his discussion of public 
opinion and to a dangerous contrast between the 
good of the whole as contrasted with the good of its 
component members.! It may also to some extent 
account for his essentially aristocratic and conservative 
attitude, for the social mind cannot speak for itself 
and is best interpreted apparently by the “best ” 
elements of the community. 

So far our account has not yielded any coherent view 
of the nature of the social mind. But, of course, the 
theories of the social mind were elaborated to meet a 
real problem, viz. the problem of the kind of reality that 
belongs to social wholes. They clearly are unities of 
mind, since they consist of minds in inter-relation and 
the relations themselves are dependent on mental 
factors. Nevertheless it seems mistaken to regard 
community as a mind, just as it is mistaken to regard 
communal wholes as organisms, though the relations 
between their constituent parts are organic. “ Social 
inquiry,” as Professor Hobhouse says, “ suffers from 
nothing so muchas a lack of technical terms or of suit- 
able metaphor to supply the place of technical terms. 
It has to use words derived from other orders of ex- 
perience and conceptions elaborated in other sciences. 
What we must most eschew is any. term suggesting a 
form of unity realized in some other whole than the 
particular social whole which we are considering.” 2. An 
important source of confusion is certainly the neglect 
to distinguish the different degrees of unity attained by 
different kinds of social aggregates.2 In a crowd, 
e.g., there is a sort of unity due to the presence of a 
common object of attention and to the fact that the 
object has attractive power for the majority of the 
members, based on their previous experience, inherited 
or natural characteristics, and the like. But this 


1 Cf. “Group Mind,” p. 172. 

* “The Metaphysical Theory of the State,” p. 181. 

® Dr. McDougall, of. course, emphasizes the difference 
between the crowd and organized society. 
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unity is relatively simple and does not exhibit the 
delicate and subtle interplay and adaptation of part to 
part which we find in developed organisms. It is 
a unity achieved by suggestion, i.e., by an appeal to 
a dominant emotional tendency and an inhibition of 
conflicting tendencies. It is not that there is a fusion 
of personalities or an operation of some mysterious 
collective consciousness, but rather that each indi- 
vidual becomes under the circumstances less critical, 
less responsible, more confident, credulous, more 
suggestible. No doubt each individual in a crowd 
feels, thinks and acts differently from what he would 
do were he in isolation. But the difference is merely 
a case of response to a different environment, and 
certainly does not need for its explanation the 
appeal to a mysterious common mind, somehow created 
by aggregation. 

In more organized groupings additional factors come 
into play. The unity and cohesion of associations 
depends on the degree of clearness with which the 
purpose of the particular associations are grasped by its 
members and the strength of the sentiments which they 
have each developed for it and the emotional warmth 
with which they identify their interests with its 
interests. In the case of the majority of associations 
a clear grasp of ends and a high degree of emotional 
attachment are only found in afew members, while the 
rest are kept in the association largely by habit and 
suggestion, perhaps by a dimly felt need forit. Com- 
mon purposes and common sentiments, however, do 
not need for their explanation a common mind. 
They are ideas entertained and sentiments felt by 
individuals with reference to similar or identical 
objects. Only a confusion of process and content 
necessitates the appeal\to the common mind. In 
any case the organicity\\of associations is much 
exaggerated and they certainly do not possess the 
substantive continuity which ¢haracterizes individual 
minds. The kind of reality \that belongs to the 
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community, of which associations are merely parts, 
and which includes, in addition to them, all the subtle 
relations of harmony and conflict, of competition and 
co-operation between individuals which escape organi- 
zation, is the most complex and difficult to define. 
To say that it is a mind is not in any sense illuminating. 
It is made up of a thousand manifold interactions, of 
a maze of interests, conflicting and complementary, of 
unity within unity in bewildering variety. The relation 
that subsists between one individual and others in a 
crowd differ from those that bind him to the associa- 
tions to which he belongs. These in turn differ from 
one association to another, according to the'closeness of 
the ties that bind him to them, and from the relations 
that bind him to the all embracing community. It 
must therefore be admitted that the problem of 
the relation of the individual to the social wholes 
to which he belongs is more complex than theory 
of the social mind allows for. A more positive 
account of these relations will be attempted later. 
Meanwhile we may note that in the notion of the 
common mind are really included the following 
elements :— , 

1. Mental elements common to members of a given 
society, modes of reaction due to hereditary structure, 
racial characteristics and the like. 

2. Common traditions, moral and intellectual, (a) 
embodied in books, in institutions, laws, customs, etc. ; 
(b) not crystallized but “ floating ” about or partially 
expressed in public opinion, tendencies in art and 
literature, popular movements. 

3. Social sentiments, i.e. sentiments of loyalty, 
existing of course in individual minds, which have 
for their nucleus, or cluster around, social groupings 
of various kinds. The latter in particular make 
plausible the theory of a social mind, for we can 
feel loyalty to a group in a manner analogous to the 
loyalty we feel to an individual person. It should, 
however, be remembered that those who do not 
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accept the theory of the social mind, do not deny 
the reality of social groupings. They are as real as 
the individuals of which they are composed, and for 
certain purposes, e.g. legal and moral obligation, they 
may be looked upon as persons, but that does not mean 
that they really are persons or minds. As to the com- 
mon elements indicated in the second and first groups 
above, an account will be given of them which does 
not imply a social mind, and it will be shown that 
no unity of mind corresponds to those common 
elements. Before dealing with these questions, how- 
ever, it will be well to discuss a doctrine very closely 
connected with the wider theory of the social mind, 
the doctrine, namely, of the general will. To this 
we turn in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER V 
THE CONCEPTION OF A GENERAL WILL 


HE conception of a general will has played an 
i important réle in political philosophy since 
the days of Rousseau. It has, in the main, 
been used as a basis for what may be termed a monistic 
theory of sovereignty and law, but it is noteworthy 
that many of those who are now insisting on the 
claims of minor associations within the State do so on 
the ground that these minor associations possess a 
‘real’ or general will of their own.! The literature 
on the subject, and on the kindred problem of the 
personality of associations, is enormous, but there are 
not many attempts at a really systematic analysis. 
The object of this chapter is to deal critically with 
some of these problems, and in particular with the 
doctrine of a real will, as worked out by Professor 
Bosanquet. The attempts referred to fall into five 
groups, which are more or less clearly marked off, 
though they are not mutually exclusive, and for 
convenience of discussion they will be dealt with 
separately. 

In the first place, the general will is conceived as 
coming to be when every individual in a group or 
society, or a compact majority of such a group or 
society, has a conception or idea of the group as a 


1 Cf. Gierke, ‘‘ Genossenschaftsrecht,”? vol. 8, and ‘‘ Das 
Wesen der Menschlichen Verbande’’; Maitland’s Intro- 
duction to Gierke’s ‘‘ Medieval Political Theories ” ; Figgis, 
‘** Churches in the Modern State’; and much of the litera- 
ture of Guild Socialism. 
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whole and identifies his good with the good of that 
whole. This would appear to be the view of Dr. 
McDougall. Sometimes, as is the case with Novicov, 
the presence of such an idea of the whole is required 
only in the case of the social élite, i.e., the actual leaders 
(not necessarily the government) of thought and action 
in a community. In Novicov’s view (‘‘ Conscience 
et Volonté Générale ”’) Society is a psychical organism, 
and the social élite constitutes for him a common 
sensorium, analogous to the brain of an individual 
organism. 

In the second place, a will is said to be general 
when a decision is arrived at by deliberate discussion, 
aiming at areal integration of differences, i.e., at utiliz- 
ing the contribution of each constituent member of a 
group, and not at mere blending of individual wishes. 
This apparently is the view of Professor Mackenzie, 
according to whom the idea of a general will involves : 
(1) the concurrence of a number of people in a single 
decision ; (2) the fact that the decision is taken with 
reference to the good of the whole group, and not 
merely by a balancing of individual wishes. The first 
of these conditions, however, is watered down to a 
mere vague desire or feeling, on the part of those by 
whom the decision is made, that it shall be in harmony 
with the point of view of others whom it affects. When 
this qualification is made, it is clear that the decision is 
really arrived at, in most cases, by a comparatively 
few individuals, although they may take into account 
the opinions and desires of the majority of the people 
for whom they are acting, in so far as these can be 
ascertained. In this sense the term is innocuous, 
but not particularly important. It is merely a rather 
confusing way of saying, e.g., that governmental acts 
should be based on some form of consent, active or 
passive, on the part of the majority of the governed ; 
and it has the defect that it hides the fact that in 
actual groups, especially States, action taken is often 
the result not of unanimous co-operative agreement, on 
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the part of a majority, but only of a comparatively 
small number of people. In the hands of some 
writers, e.g., Miss Follett, the integration of differ- 
ences, spoken of above, may be connected with the 
doctrine of the “‘ confluence ” of minds or the com- 
pounding of states of consciousness, and in that case 
the general will is conceived as constituting an actual 
entity, the product or result of the interpenetration of 
individual minds, in what is called the social process. 

In the third place, it comes to be recognized that 
society as a whole and the social good can only be 
common contents of consciousness in the very highest 
stages of social development.1 It is, however, 
claimed that in all societies possessing a certain 
amount of continuity and independence there must be 
other common contents of thought and will, with the 
result that its members, when confronted with the 
same situation, or stimulated by the same objects, 
will experience the same inner reaction. There 
may be moments or periods in the life of a nation, it 
is admitted, when there is little community of thought, 
feeling and will, and then social self-consciousness is 
at a minimum. But this is the case, also, in indi- 
viduals, except that for them the moments of con- 
scious activity are more frequent and last relatively 
longer. According to this view, the individual self 
is regarded as a combination of certain temporary and 
transient contents of consciousness, with those which 
are more constant, such as certain enduring relations 
of the inner life, and certain experiences relating to 
the body. Through this combination or union the 
constant is set over against and contrasted with the 
variable, and becomes, as such, relatively clear and 
explicit, thus resulting in self-consciousness. So, too, 
in society there are certain contents of consciousness 
which are more or less permanent and constant, e.g., 
the traditions and the consciousness of a common 
past, which are at the background of the common 

+ Cf, Barth, ‘‘ Geschichte der Philosophie als Soziologie,” 
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mind, and when over against these there appears a 
new experience, perhaps threatening them, society 
becomes self-conscious and is capable of self-conscious 
volition, Compare the Greeks against the Persians, 
the Germans against Napoleon, and the like. 

In dealing with these views we must note, at the 
outset, two important distinctions. In the first place, 
we must distinguish the act of volition from the 
object willed. In the second place, we must distin- 
guish definite acts of will from dispositions or habits 
of will, i.e., capacities to will when confronted with a 
certain situation. We may say that as a result of 
group-life, definite acts of will, or the more or less 
permanent systems of dispositions or habits of will 
of the individuals composing it, may be influenced 
and determined by an idea of the interest not only of 
the individual, but of the whole group. Where this 
is the case, in regard to every individual member of 
a group or a compact majority, we can speak of the 
will of such members as general, meaning by that not 
that they all aim at a universal object (which has not 
been shown), nor that there is a general will, as distinct 
from a number of wills, but merely that there is 
sufficient community of ideas and ideals to influence 
the specific acts of will of the individuals concerned, 
to induce them to take common action, or to arrive at 
joint decisions. We are not in such cases entitled to 
speak of a will of the whole, but merely of a will of all, 
determined by a sense of the good of the whole. The 
acts of volition must remain individual, concrete. 
The will of the people can only be a joint will, due to 
a concurrence of such acts, though the latter may 
resemble one another, because of the similarity of their 
contents, or because they are all influenced by an idea 
of the good of the whole, or rather by what is conceived 
to be the good of the whole. 

Whether such a general will exists or not is a ques- 
tion of fact, to be determined with regard to each 
grouping by special investigation. Generally the 
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psychological forces that ultimately issue in a public 
act would seem to contain little that can be called 
will in the strict sense of the word. They are rather 
an impalpable congeries of elements including blind 
impulses, dimly foreseen ends, unconscious or half-con- 
scious inferences, habits and prejudices. Even great 
political decisions are rarely arrived at as a result of 
clear co-operative thinking, on the part of all members 
of a group or even of a majority.1 If, with Dr. 
McDougall, we confine the collective will to those 
cases of group actions which are the result of a deter- 
mination of the will of each member of the group, by 
a sentiment of regard for the group as a whole, and by 
an idea of the good of that whole, the sphere of col- 
lective volition is exceedingly narrow. It may exist, 
e.g., in some families, or in some small groups working 
for specific objects ; but in the large groupings of the 
modern world, the existence of such a will is a hope 
and aspiration, rather than a fact. The State in 
particular includes complex groupings with many 
divergent interests. Such groupings, moreover, de- — 
velop a collective selfishness, often in conflict with 
the good of the whole. There may be, there no 
doubt is, present in the majority of the people a 
diffused sense of interest in the whole, a vague desire to 
contribute actively or passively to the maintenance of 
the social structure, but this can hardly be called a 
will. The reasons that determine the adoption of 
any one idea or plan of action, and the rejection of 
others, are often found in anything but a conscious 
recognition of their inherent truth or value; and in 
so far as there is such conscious thought, it is confined 
to a few persons who, in many cases, are high-minded 
and disinterested, but in others deliberately foster 
the spread of certain ideas, in the interests of certain 
classes, rather than of the people as a whole. Though, 
in some cases unconsciously, the process of selection is 
often biased. In the case of complex groupings, we 
1 Cf. Graham Wallas, ‘‘ Human Nature in Politics,’ Ch. 3, 
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may say, therefore, that in so far as there is present 
self-conscious volition, it is not general, and in so far 
as the psychical forces operating in a society are 
general, they are not will. Similar remarks apply 
to Dr. Barth’s treatment. The kind of self-conscious- 
ness of which he speaks can exist only at periods of 
great crises in the life of a nation, when the whole of 
society is in danger. It is only in such cases, when a 
nation feels that all its permanent possessions are 
threatened, that it will act as a whole. Even then it 
seems doubtful whether we get an example of really 
self-conscious volition. For it is during such periods 
that very often the lower impulses and instincts of a 
mob get free play. It might, perhaps, be urged that 
in the case of individual volition, too, the existence 
of self-conscious volition has its basis in a precipitate 
of habits, instincts, and dispositions, but while in the 
case of the individual, the instinctive elements are 
fused with and overlaid by conscious ideas in the same 
personality, in the case of society, consciousness or 
society as a whole may be present in the minds of its 
most enlightened and public-spirited members, yet the 
majority of the people may remain at the level of habit 
or instinct, so far as their relation to the whole is 
concerned. Here again, therefore, in so far as there is 
will, it is not general, and so far as the forces operating 
are general, they are not will. 

We can now discuss a fourth view of the general 
will, somewhat analogous to Dr. Barth’s, but more 
thoroughly worked out—that, namely, of Wundt.! 
This view is based on an analysis of the mutual im- 
plications of presentation and will. Will cannot be 
bare activity, but implies presentation, as content 
and motive. On the other hand, presentation implies 
a presentative activity. Presentations, in fact, owe 
their origin, according to Wundt, to the action of 
one will on another. It follows that any concrete 
will pre-supposes other wills. This leads Wundt to 

* Cf “ System der Philosophie,” and “ Ethik.” 
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the conception of reality as a series of will-unities— 
eine Stufenfolge von Willenseinheitten—which through 
mutual determination, or reciprocal action, viz., 
presentative activity, develop into a series of will- 
complexes of various extent. The unity which 
attaches to any concrete empirical will is only relative. 
The individual is really a general will, uniting within 
itself will-forms of lower grade, for bare individual 
activity is a limiting point, which is never actually 
met with in experience. Again, at the other extreme, 
we may conceive a general will of all humanity, 
uniting all its members and groups of members for 
common purposes, and finally the religious conscious- 
ness postulates the will of God, which is the highest 
and last unity, at once the source of the common 
spiritual possessions of mankind, and the conditions of 
their realization. The general will (Gesamtwille), 
according to this view, is very complex, and includes 
within itself many forms of unity, varying in extent 
and power. But the reality which belongs to it, and, 
within it, to the wider and narrower forms of it, is not 
hypothetical but actual. The true reality of the 
individual self is not to be found in some underlying 
substance or substratum, but in actual spiritual life, 
in conscious activity—Bewusstseinstitigkett—in the 
extent of its capacity to concentrate within itself, and 
give expression to the common spiritual possession of 
mankind, the will-directions or tendencies of the age. 
Once we abandon the view of the soul or self as a 
separately and independently existing substance or 
substratum, we are justified, Wundt thinks, in assigning 
to the general will a degree of reality not less than that 
of the individual will. The movements of civilization, 
the growth of cultures, are indications of a really 
common life which cannot be a merely fortuitous 
resultant of individual aims, related externally to 
one another. We must, however, Wundt warns us, 
beware of attaching too much importance to the 
general or objective will at the cost of individual wills. 
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This is just as one-sided as the narrow individualism 
of the opposed theories of psychological and ethical 
atomism. There are individuals who have so mastered 
the ideas or feelings which move their community, 
and who are so gifted to give these effective expression, 
that they have come to be not merely the agents and 
creators of the aims of the general will, but are able to 
impose and impress features of their own upon the 
general will, and stamp with their own character the 
tendency of the time. This, however, is not incom- 
patible with the reality of the general will, since the 
latter is essentially very complex and is really a series 
of will-unities. 

Wundt’s treatment has the merit that it does not 
involve the conception of the general will as an entity 
independent of individual minds, and that it allows 
room for the existence of smaller units within the 
general will. At the same time, it is liable to danger- 
ous misinterpretations, and fundamentally it suffers 
from the fatal ambiguity that attaches to the word 
presentation. This, of course, is not the place for 
examining the validity of the assertion that presenta- 
tions are themselves will-activities. It will, at any 
rate, be conceded that, if they are of the nature of will or 
activity, the activity spoken of is not the activity in and 
through which they are apprehended. If this distinc- 
tion be admitted, then the reasons for regarding higher 
complexes as having the same reality as the individual 
will fall to the ground. For the acts in and through 
which presentations are apprehended must always be 
individual specific acts, belonging to different indivi- 
duals, though, of course, several individuals may unite, 
act as one body, have presentations in common, i.e., be 
aware of the same objects and aim at the same ideals. 

The distinction referred to is often ignored by 
Wundt himself. He speaks, for example, of presenta- 
tive activity as being the same thing as presentation, 
and if this view is joined with his view that the reality 
of the self consists in activity, the door is open for the 
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‘“‘mind stuff’? theory and the theory of the group- 
consciousness, such as we find, e.g., in Durkheim. By 
the latter, presentations are regarded as “ partially 
autonomous ” realities which have the power of mutual 
attraction and repulsion and of forming ever new 
syntheses. Thus there come to be, according to the 
latter, social or collective presentations which belong 
to the social mind, and are spoken of as “ exterior ” 
to the individual mind; and although Durkheim 
often makes it clear that the social presentations can 
exist only in individual minds, yet he also speaks of 
the social mind as an actual entity, over and above 
individual minds—a new creation sut generis. Thus 
he speaks of the collective consciousness as the highest 
form of the psychic life and as a consciousness of con- 
sciousnesses.1 Now there is a sense in which contents 
of presentations have an independent being. Mytho- 
logies, e.g., have a way of growing by a sort of inherent 
power of ideas to combine and re-combine. But this 
really means that an idea once having been thought 
out by an individual and communicated to others must 
necessarily modify the ideas of those others. There 
is no warrant, however, for speaking of collective 
presentations as constituting a mind, or soul, or 
consciousness. 

We can now deal with the doctrine of the general 
will as it is worked out by Professor Bosanquet, and 
in a modified form by other idealists. In essence, this 
doctrine consists of the following three elements : In 
the first place, it is maintained, that both the particular 
acts of the will of an individual, and the system of 
volitional dispositions which we may call his character 
or his “ standing will,” imply a real will or a will of 
the true self. By this is not meant the actual char- 
acter of a man, the permanent underlying nature or 
bent of an individual, but rather a supposed rational 
or good self, an ideal will based on “ a fully articulated 


+ Cf. “Les Formes Elementaires de la vie Religieuse,” 
p. 23. 
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idea of the best life for man.” In the second place, 
it is argued that the latter is essentially social in 
character, is, in fact, qualitatively identical in all 
individuals, and therefore constitutes one will. And, 
in the third place, that this one will, described as 
“real” or “ general,” is embodied in the State. 

I propose to confine attention here to the first two 
of these propositions. 

(a) In the first place, then, the real will is contrasted 
with the actual will, or the will of the individual in 
the ordinary routine of life. The latter consists of 
acts which are incomplete, imperfect, ‘“‘ abstract and 
fragmentary,” and they point beyond themselves to a 
‘system which would give them meaning,—a system of 
connected volitions or dispositions, which is held or 
bound together by organizing principles. Of such 
principles we may be conscious, but even where they 
are not consciously appreciated by the individual they 
are none the less, it is maintained, implied in his 
conduct. This so far may be granted, but from such 
arguments it would not follow that the real will is 
rational or good. Surely it will not be denied that the 
standing or permanent wills of most individuals are 
far from harmonious unities governed by rational 
principles. It would seem, then, that by the real will 
is not meant merely the standing or permanent will 
which actually belongs to individuals, but an ideal 
will,—in other words, the will as it ought to be. Such 
- an ideal will is, however, it is argued, implied in the 
actual will. For no object of action is ever completely 
satisfactory, ever exhausts all that our full nature 
demands. At any given moment we do not know what 
_ we really want, what would completely satisfy our 
whole personality. To discover what we really want, 
we should have to correct our desires of the moment 
by a comparison with what we desire at other moments, 
and with what other people desire ; we should have, 
in short, to institute a process of criticism and examina- 
tion into the conditions of a good and harmonious life ; 
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and when this process had been gone through, our own 
will would come back to us ina shape which we should 
almost fail to recognize. This reconstructed will is, 
it is maintained, our real will. It is, therefore, the 
rational or good will, the will as it ought to be, the 
will as determined by an idea of perfection; and, 
though it transcends by far that at which we con- 
sciously aim, it is nevertheless implied in the latter, 
since it alone can give significance to the practical life. 
The value of the argument seems to me to depend on 
two things: (1) upon the question in what sense a 
person may be said to will “ what is implied ” in his 
actual volitions, and (2) upon the meaning of the word 
‘real’? in this connexion. Firstly, then, if by the 
term will is meant actually conscious choice, it might 
be denied that a person wills anything except an 
object of which he is distinctly aware. This restriction 
of the- term will, however, may be inconvenient. 
Recent psychology has familiarized us with the fact 
that often our conscious motives are only a “‘ camou- 
flage ’’ for deeper wants of which we may be uncon- 
scious, and it would be, in some cases, carping at 
words to say that these deeper wants do not represent 
our real will. Granting this, however, there is no 
reason for supposing that in any particular case, the 
discovery of such deeper motives and their complete 
enumeration would reveal a rational or good will. On 
the contrary, it may well bring to light deep and far- 
reaching conflict. Again, by what is implied may be 
meant all those courses of conduct, plans and aims 
which a man might admit were involved in any parti- 
cular volitional act of his, if he reflected critically on 
that act. Here, too, in any particular case, there is 
no reason to suppose that such a scheme of life must 
necessarily be good or rational, though no doubt it 
would appear so to the individual concerned. It 
would seem, then, that for the purpose of the above 
argument the phrase “* what is implied ’’ must mean all 
those courses of action which a perfectly rational 
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person would see were involved in any act or system 
of acts of an individual. In what sense, now, can this 
be said to be the real will not of completely rational 
persons, but of ordinary mortals? I think that 
what is in the mind of the thinkers who hold this view 
is that the sense of moral and political obligation 
cannot be explained unless we assume the presence 
in each individual of an idea, however vague and ill- 
defined, of a best and ultimate good. This is some- 
times stated in a way which would seem to imply that 
when I say I ought to do this, I mean that I will do 
this. Thus Professor Bosanquet says :—‘‘ The im- 
perative claim of the will that wills itself is our own 
inmost nature and we cannot throw it off. This is 
the root of political obligation.” As against this, it 
must be said that though it might well be argued that 
what is ethically obligatory must be psychologically 
capable of being willed, ethical obligation does not 
consist in being willed any more than an object known 
consists in its being known. The fact that I will, 
or that my real self or anyone else wills a thing, is not 
an adequate reason why it should or ought to be done, 
unless there is a reason to show that it is good that 
it should be done. The moral order, in other words, 
is something objective, and obligation consists in the 
claim which such a moral order has upon us, but 
neither the moral order nor the obligation consists in, 
or is identical with, acts of will, human or divine. 
Apart from the misconception referred to, we may 
admit that the sense of moral obligation and moral 
conduct do imply some sense of a possible perfection, 
some dim awareness of an ultimate good struggling 
to assert itself in the individual or in a society of 
individuals. But can this be rightly described as a 
real will in contrast with which the actual will is 
regarded as illusory or fragmentary ? It is surely one 
thing to say that a conception of a possible good is 
implied in our will and quite another that such a good 
is really willed. The idea of an ultimate good, after 
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all, is only a vague schema or assumption resembling 
the assumption of the principle of the uniformity of 
nature that is held to be implied in scientific investiga- 
tion; and from this schema as such, nothing can 
be deduced as regards the details of conduct. By 
calling it real, however, more definiteness is ascribed 
to it than really belongs to it, and this has disastrous 
consequences when further it is identified with the 
general will as embodied in law, for the ground is then 
prepared for the argument that what is imposed on 
the individual by the general will is really imposed 
upon him by himself and in this way any amount 
of interference with him can be theoretically justified. 

In the second place, the use of the word “ real’ in 
this connexion implies the idealist doctrine of ‘‘ degrees 
of reality,”’ which, of course, cannot here be examined. 
I should say that a thing is either real or not real, and 
that, therefore, the actual will is just as real as the 
“real” will, if by the latter we mean the permanent 
or standing will, though the former is relatively to 
it transitory. If, on the other hand, as seems to be the 
case, by the real will is meant a completely rational 
will with a definitely articulate organic system of 
purposes, then such a will is not real at all, but ideal. 

(b) The General Will.—The real will then, is the 
rational or good will, the will as it ought to be. Now 
such a will, it is argued, is in quality and content 
identical in all individuals. It is not merely a joint 
will or will of all, but is rather of the nature of a 
thread of connexion permeating all individual wills, 
or a universal in Bosanquet’s sense of the term, i.e. 
a scheme which realizes itself in particular wills, but 
is more permanent and greater than any actual will. 
The content of all rational wills, in other words, is 
a “concrete universal,” an organic system of those 
ends and purposes which would completely satisfy 
the demands of human nature. From such identity 
of content, an identity of substantive unity and 
continuity of existence is inferred and the general will 
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is then spoken of as a person, a moi commun, a will, 
an experience of which individuals are imperfect mani- 
festations. Society thus comes to be conceived as a 
single experience, a continuous self-identical being of 
psychical contents. Particular individuals, in and 
through whom this “ social universal ”’ realizes itself, 
are organizations or connexions of content, more or 
less articulate, within this system. All have within 
them the active spirit or form of the whole, and as 
a result, they strive after unity and individuality, 
i.e. completely articulate experience. To the extent 
to which they succeed, they become more and more 
articulate, and in the end, they would merge or become 
identical with the single articulate experience which 
is the whole. Separateness, therefore, is not an ulti- 
mate character of the individual, for in substance 
and content the minds and wills of individuals are 
universal, “‘ communicable, expansive.” 

The argument rests on the assumption that identity 
of content involves identity of existence. Waiving 
the question how far all rational wills of finite indi- 
viduals must be identical in content (though it does 
not seem to me that this has been proved), we may 
note that Bosanquet himself has drawn attention to 
the distinction between ideas as psychical existents 
and ideas as contents; and, at first sight, it might 
appear that once this distinction is made the argument 
for the unity of minds in society, based on their 
community of experience, breaks down. For though 
ideas as contents may be common, ideas as psychical 
existents never can be. When two people are aware 
of the same objects, the acts of awareness considered 
as psychical occurrences cannot be the same, though 
they might be regarded as resembling one another. 
Professor Bosanquet himself seems sometimes to admit 
this. Thus, e.g., he says: ‘No one would attempt 
to overthrow what we have called the formal distinct- 
ness of selves or souls. This consists in the impossi- 
bility that one finite centre of experience should possess 
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as its own immediate experience, the immediate 
experience of another.”! Yet it would seem that 
this formal distinctness is compatible with a funda- 
mental sameness or identity. How is this to be 
explained? It seems to me that the root of the 
matter lies in the fact that Professor Bosanquet is 
not really serious with the distinction between psychi- 
cal existence or immediacy, as he calls it, and content, 
and that he tends virtually to deny the reality of 
the former. Immediacy or psychical existence is 
taken to be not a part of the series of mental acts or 
occurrences which we call the mind. “It is a phase 
and not a stratum of experience.” * By this is pre- 
sumably meant that it is a phase into which contents 
may enter, and out of which they may pass. Acts 
of apprehension are, as they are also described by 
him, forms which contents may assume. “ Any 
content of apprehension or comprehension may become 
a state of our mind.” “ All our objective apprehen- 
sion is something which is capable of taking the shape 
of a mental state, i.e. of becoming immediate.’’? 
The content is taken to be a continuum, having 
an independent reality prior to the acts of apprehen- 
sion, which latter are merely a limitation of it, a 
partition introduced into it, due presumably to the 
fact that they are dependent on different bodies. 
Thus we are told that different persons are “‘ organiza- 
tions of content which a difference of quality generally, 
though not strictly dependent on or belonging to 
different bodies, prevents from being wholly blended.” 
In respect of content, however, it is maintained they 
are identical and confluent. 

It seems clear, from what has been said, that the 
whole argument in favour of the confluence of minds, 
or their inclusion in a larger mind, is based upon a 
hypostatization of contents and a denial of the reality 

+ ““The Value and Destiny of the Individual,” p. 47. 

2'“* Logic,” vol. 2, p. 801. 

® Ibid., p. 800. 
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of acts of experience. As against this whole position 
it must be urged: 

(1) Contents never become states of mind. The 
former are of the nature of universals and possess 
the kind of being that belongs to truth. The latter 
are temporal processes or occurrences. 

(2) The contents cannot be regarded as having an 
independent existence prior to the act of apprehension 
or comprehension. They are rather the nature or 
character of acts of consciousness resulting from the 
direction of the latter upon an object. As natures 
or essences, the term existence cannot be properly 
applied to them. 

(8) It follows that acts of consciousness, say of two 
persons or of the same individual at different times, 
directed on the same object, will resemble one another, 
and, if we like to sum up all such acts and include them 
under the term experience, we can say that experience 
is a universal in the sense that it is a class of objects 
(i.e. acts), resembling one another or possessing 
identity of character. But two acts whose contents 
were exactly the same would still be two acts and 
similarly two minds. 

(4) The question, however, might still be pressed : 
Does not unity or identity of content, in the case 
of thought or will, so penetrate the existence of the 
separate acts of will or thought as to convert unity 
of content into unity of existence? It seems to me 
that the thinkers who argue in this manner do so 
because they really regard contents or essences as 
themselves existents, and, in particular, if the problem 
is approached from the side of ideals and purposes, 
because of the belief they entertain that the ideals and 
purposes of human subjects are in a sense already 
realized in a Universal Mind. Thus Professor Bosan- 
quet quotes with approval Green’s statement that 
“‘ when that which is being developed is itself a self- 
conscious subject, the end of its becoming must really 
exist, not merely for, but in or as a self-conscious 
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subject. There must be eternally such a subject, 
which is all that the self-conscious subject, as devel- 
oped in time, has the possibility of becoming, in which 
the ideal of the human spirit or all that it has in it 
to become, is completely realized.” Similarly, Pro- 
fessor Muirhead argues that though actions belong 
to individuals, yet ‘“‘ their purposes, so far as they are 
harmonized, are included in the organic system of 
purposes which we have agreed can only be real in 
so far as they are the purposes of a Universal Mind ” ; 
and he makes it clear that in the supreme mind the 
meanings and purposes of finite minds must, im some 
sense, be fulfilled Now all this seems to me to involve 
a hypostatization of ideals and the denial of the 
distinction between truth and existence. Ideals are 
contents of thought and will, and I fail to see that 
the non-existential character which attaches to them 
is altered when the mind that entertains them or 
thinks them is the mind of God. I fail to see, also, 
what is gained for the religious or social life, by 
insisting on a unity of existence as between minds. 
Is it not enough if they can be shown to have common 
purposes and be striving after the same ideals? 
Professor Bosanquet argues that the standing will 
of each individual, the system of his connected voli- 
tions, implies and is implied in other similar systems 
of other individuals; and hence he concludes that 
there is a single inclusive system of which all parti- 
cular wills are limitations or parts.2? Leaving aside 
the argument that such a complete system of wills is 
an ideal rather than a fact, it seems to me clear that 
the kind of unity that such a system would exhibit 
throws no light whatever on the problem of the 
confluence of wills. Granting that any will, having 
for its object a part of such a complete system, wills 
“by implication” the rest of the system, all that 
follows would be that all the particular wills would 


* “ Problems of Science and Philosophy,” p. 133. 
* “ Mind,” January, 1920, p. 80. 
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will the same object, but it would not follow at all that 
any particular will is existentially identical with any 
other will or with the will of society. The fact that 
the realization of my purposes is dependent on the 
existence of other human beings and the realization 
of their purposes on mine does not involve that they 
must be I, or I they; and the continuum of mental 
acts, which constitutes the phases of a self, does not 
lose its existential unity because their contents are 
identical in character with the contents of the mental 
acts of another self. 

In yet another way, Professor Bosanquet tries to 
show that society and individual minds are really the 
same fabric or structure regarded from different points 
of view. The mind, it is argued, is made up of apper- 
ceptive masses or systems of ideas, each with its con- 
trolling or dominant idea. Social institutions or 
social groupings also consist of systems of ideas, held 
together by a dominant purpose which connects them 
in such a way as to render possible the fulfilment of 
the function of the whole. A social institution is the 
meeting point of many minds, is, in other words, “a 
system of appercipient systems by which the minds 
that take part in them are kept in correspondence.” 
Further, social groupings, each with its dominant pur- 
pose, may aid or support one another, or again, 
they may be divergent or conflicting, but at bottom, 
they must be organs of a single pervading life, and 
cannot be ultimately irreconcilable. From this point of 
view, society is seen to be of the nature of a continuous 
or self-identical being consisting of activities which 
by their differences are made to play into one another 
and to form a thoroughly welded whole or “ world.” 
Now, it is of course true, that society and individuals 
are made up of the same elements since society con- 
sists of individuals. But, in the first place, unless we 
believe in the compounding of states of consciousness 
or else deny the distinction between act and content, 
the argument does not prove that the social mind 
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constitutes a unity of existence in the same sense in 
which the series of states of consciousness which we 
call a mind, constitutes a unity of existence ; and, in 
the second place, the problem we have to face is, 
whether social acts, or deliverances of the social mind, 
the purposes embodied in social institutions, exhaust 
the character of the individual. Professor Bosanquet 
seems to start not with individuals and their purposes, 
but with the universal ‘“‘ human nature” as a kind 
of organic scheme of functions or purposes; and, 
theoretically, individual existence or ‘“‘ uniqueness of 
form ” should be accompanied by uniqueness of matter 
or content; every finite individual ought to have one 
specialfunction to perform in society—a function which 
would never be performed by any other individual. 
Such an individual would be ‘“‘a true particular of 
the social universal.”” Were this the case, there would, 
in Professor Bosanquet’s view, still be no ground for 
ascribing exclusiveness to selves, for individual minds 
would then have to be regarded as organic parts of a 
single whole, and these organic parts would be the 
whole, would be, i.e. ways in which the Universal 
manifests itself, or assumes special modification. This 
latter argument clearly rests on Professor Bosanquet’s 
doctrine of the “ concrete universal,” and it is open 
to anyone who does not accept that doctrine to 
maintain that the parts never are identical with one 
another or with the system that includes them. In 
point of fact, however, the theoretical ‘‘ one mind, 
one function,” is never realized in society. The 
capacities of individuals are “arbitrary and contin- 
gent.” One mind may repeat, overlap, and compre- 
hend the experiences of other minds. The contents 
of a mind may vary ‘“ from what just suffices for a 
function like that of an ant to a self which possesses 
the frame-work and very much of the detail of an 
entire society.” Yet does not the fact of repetition 
and overlapping prove that the universal ‘“ human 
nature” is wrongly conceived as an individual, does 
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it not prove that particularity is more than an appear- 
ance and refuses to be swallowed up in the whole ? 
Is there not here a confusion between the universal 
“human nature” or “human capacity or poten- 
tiality ” which does not consist at all of particular 
existents, and society, which does consist of a number 
of particulars related to one another in various ways, 
and which, though it possesses a kind of unity of its 
own, cannot possibly have the kind of unity that 
belongs to a concept ? What is meant by the “ true 
particular of the social universal” depends on the 
meaning of the latter phrase. If the reference is to 
society, then any actual individual is a member of it. 
If, however, the reference is to an organic scheme of 
purposes or to human capacity, then the true par- 
ticular is not an individual at all. Further, the “* true 
particular,” in the former sense, is never exhausted 
in the social relations in which he enters. He pos- 
sesses a kind of self-determination, a substantive 
unity and continuity, which is never merged in these 
relations. He is the centre of a rich diversity of 
relations which are but imperfectly expressed in social 
institutions, and so far from saying that the individual 
is an expression or reflection of society from “a 
unique point of view or special angle,’’ we should say 
that society is an expression or reflection of individuals 
from a unique point of view or special angle. The 
appercipient systems which constitute the common 
material of individuals and society contain in the 
case of each individual elements of feeling, emotion 
and bodily sensation which are exclusively theirs and 
incommunicable. It must, I think, be apparent that 
the real weight of the argument in favour of a general 
will rests, not on a psychological analysis of de facto 
states of mind, or even of human purposes as con- 
ceived by the generality of actual individuals, but 
upon an inferred real will in which all human purposes 
are unified and harmonized. Now, Professor Bosan- 
quet himself argues that a general will of Humanity 
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as a whole, Humanity as an ethical ideal, is a “ type 
ora problem rather than a fact.” So long as we 
confine ourselves to facts, may not the same be said 
of the general will of any existing state? If, on the 
other hand, the real will is the ideal will ; if, especially, 
we have in mind a rational system of purposes in 
some sense already fulfilled in the Universal Mind, 
does not then a greater reality attach to the general 
will of Humanity, in which the wills of existing states 
would be harmonized and unified, than to the general 
wills of the several states which, in relation to 
Humanity, can only be regarded as particular ? + 

Summing up this discussion, we may say: 

1. There may be something in each individual, 
and, therefore, in a society of individuals, which 
responds to a conception of an ultimate good or idea 
of perfection. This, however, is badly described as a 
“real” will. The actual wills of individuals contain 
many elements which are not in correspondence with 
such an ideal of perfection, and these elements are 
quite as “‘ real’ as the “real” will. If, on the other 
hand, by the latter is meant a fully articulate scheme 
of organized purposes or ends, this is, strictly speak- 
ing, an ideal and not a real will. 

2. The crux of the problem, however, really lies in 
the identification of this ideal will with the general 
will. This seems to rest on a confusion between 
content and existence ; and breaks down utterly if 
we insist on keeping that distinction clearly before 
our minds. Even if all wills be shown to aim at a 
universal or general object, they would still as 
psychical existents remain distinct. 

8. Since there is no such thing as a general will, 
the question whether it is embodied in the State does 
not arise. This does not mean that the State and 
other forms of community do not exhibit a kind of 
unity, but only that the unity which they possess is a 
relation between the individuals constituting them, 

* Cf. Rousseau, “A Discourse on Political Economy.” 
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based on community of purposes and ideals, and that 
such a unity need not be hypostatized and spoken of 
aS a person or will.1 For the purposes of social 
theory, what is required is not a common self but a 
common good. It is not at all necessary to prove 
that individual minds have a unity and identity of 
existence, but merely that they have a oneness of 
spiritual content in the sense that they must strive 
for the same common good and be animated by the 
same ideals. When we speak of society as a kind of 
absolute being of which individuals are expressions or 
reflections, or as a kind of thread of connexion run- 
ning through all its members and the same in all of 
them, we are really dealing with a conception or 
general concept which may have logical meaning, but 
which cannot be said to be an existent fact alongside 
of other existent facts. The unity that belongs to a 
concept cannot possibly belong to the mass of indivi- 
duals to whom the concept refers. 

With a view of bringing together the results of this 
chapter, it will be useful to emphasize the following 
points. In the first place, we may refer to the dis- 
tinction already noted between a particular, definite 
act of will and a disposition or habit of will (i.e. a 
capacity of willing under suitable circumstances), or 
systems of such dispositions. Both the particular act 
of will and the dispositional will are essentially indi- 
vidual, and can never be anything but individual. 
In the second place, from both of these must be 
distinguished that which is willed, the object of will. 
The latter may be individual or common to many 
acts of will, whether of the same individual or of 
many individuals. In the third place, from that 
which is willed we must distinguish that which ought 
to be willed and which we may call the Good, the 
nature of which does not consist of being willed and 
which may or may not, in point of fact, be willed. 

1 Cf, E. Barker, ‘“‘ The Discredited State,” ‘* Political 
Quarterly,” 1915. 
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Now, it might conceivably be proved that the acts 
of will of individuals and their permanent dispositional 
wills have a common object, e.g. the maintenance of 
the social structure. Whether this be so, or not, is a 
question of fact, and if will involves the presence of 
a clear idea of the object aimed at, such a will would 
appear to exist only in the case of a few enlightened 
individuals. In the case of the majority of people, 
all that is present is a mild interest, ranging from 
tacit acquiescence to blank indifference. Further, 
supposing a will for the maintenance of the social 
structure be proved to exist in all individuals, it 
would still be merely a joint will for a common object. 

The acts of will, and the systems of dispositions 
referred to above, need not be, and are not, completely 
rational or harmonious, either in the individual or in 
the community. The belief that they are would seem 
to be due to a confusion between that which is willed 
and the Good. It is tacitly assumed that that which 
ought to be willed really is willed by a supposed 
real self of the individual or by an Absolute Mind. 
Since that which ought to be willed is presumably 
rational and harmonious, the real will is conceived 
as a rational system of purposes, of which particular 
wills are imperfect manifestations. Here, again, 
supposing that it could be proved that individual 
wills are rational and therefore aim at a harmonious 
good, they would still not constitute a general will, 
but merely a joint will for the good. The belief that 
they do constitute a general will is due to a confusion 
between content and act. Now, acts are always 
individual and neither the object of will nor the good 
constitutes existential parts of the individual con- 
sciousness, since they are either objects which exist 
and whose continuance in existence is willed, or else 
objects which do not exist but which we think ought 
to exist. In neither case do they form parts of the 
individual unless the whole distinction between sub- 
ject and object be invalid. There would seem, there- 
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fore, to be no real sense in which unity and continuity 
can be ascribed to the general will. 

In all that has been said, it has not been implied 
that individuals are isolated beings, independent reals, 
containing within themselves all that is needed for 
their development. It is obvious that both for con- 
tent and mode of experience the individual is largely 
indebted to the social miliew, and that the forces which 
govern action are products of social connexion and 
arise from the interaction of personalities in society. 
But the tissue of psychological forces operating in a 
society is not unitary in character, though in their 
highest phases those forces crystallize into unity within 
unity.’ In the lowest phases of a people’s culture, 
when conditions are very much alike for all the mem- 
bers, and when there is little or no class differentiation, 
the members are very homogeneous in character and 
their feelings, ideas, interests are of a very uniform 
kind. Inthe more advanced stages of culture, though 
at bottom the same essential influences remain to 
determine the character of all members of a society, 
and though their common influences are strengthened 
by the growth of language and the spiritual possessions 
of a civilized community, yet differentiations take 
place and we get a number of groupings each with its 
own atmosphere, moulding the life and action and 
thought of its members. Individuals may and do 
belong to more than one of these groupings. More- 
over, the latter are in constant motion and transforma- 
tion and produce collective powers which determine 
changes in the social, economic and religious life. 
Some of these collective powers may become crystal- 
lized in enduring institutions, but others have only a 
vague, formless kind of being, and may receive expres- 
sion in social class-differentiation, political parties, in 
judgments of value which gradually become standards 


1 Cf. Hobhouse, “ Social Evolution and Political Theory,” 
and G. Schmoller, “‘ Grundriss der Allgemeinen Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre.”’ 
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of conducts, in codes of honour, public opinion. When 
all this has been admitted, we are yet a long way off 
the doctrine of an objective mind and will. The 
tissue of psychological elements referred to has not 
the kind of being which belongs to a person or self, 
nor can the kind of influence it exerts on the indi- 
vidual be described as a general will. There need be 
no mystery about the complex of ideas operating in 
society and embodied in its institutions, books, laws, 
ete. Their significance lies in the fact that they are 
interpreted, modified and sustained by individual 
minds from generation to generation. Further, the 
unity which community of ideas gives to associations 
varies enormously, according to the closeness of the 
ties that link amember to his group. There is nothing 
sacrosanct about social organizations. Even states 
are subject to change and transformation, as recent 
events show: and as to cultural influences it is surely 
common experience that individuals often can and do 
withstand them, abandon, e.g., the language and 
religion of their race and choose others. No associa- 
tion or associations can ever embrace or exhaust the 
entire life of man. Men do indeed share in a common 
life and contribute to a collective achievement, yet 
nothing but confusion can result from hypostatizing 
this life and ascribing to it a reality, over and above 
the reality of the lives which individuals live in relation 
with one another. 


CHAPTER VI 
RACIAL AND NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


E saw above that under the notion of the 

social mind were included the mental ele- 

ments common to the members of a given 
people or society, such as common reactions to similar 
stimuli, common modes of behaviour due to a similar 
hereditary structure, and the like. Itis these common 
elements that are frequently summed up under the 
name of the “Soul of a People’, and many writers 
_ have used the latter conception to explain the history 
of a given people, as though it referred to a real entity 
distinct from the generations of individuals that 
constitute the people and also to account for the differ- 
ences between different peoples. In dealing with the 
problem it is necessary, to begin with, to distinguish 
between races and nations. We cannot here enter 
into a discussion of the very difficult problem of the 
nature of race. Generally the criteria taken by 
anthropologists are certain bodily characteristics, such 
as the size and configuration of the head, or colour. 
But it seems probable that just as there are somatic 
types which have been fixed by a long stay under 
the same conditions, by heredity and selection, so 
psychical types of relative permanence may have 
emerged. It should be remembered that compara- 
tively little is known with any certainty of psychical 
racial characteristics, and it is quite possible, at any 
rate, that the ultimate differences are not so great as 
they are often alleged to be. But granting that there 
are psychical types corresponding to different races, 
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in what way are these types to be conceived ? Does 
the existence of a given mental type involve an appeal 
to a racial soul immanent in all its members? Such 
an hypothesis does not appear to be at all required 
by the known facts. At least two other ways of 
conceiving the matter are possible. We may mean 
that races differ from one another owing to the fact 
that all the members of a given race possess certain 
mental qualities, not possessed by any members of 
other races. These mental qualities would have to be 
taken as “ fluctuations’’ in the modern biological 
sense of the word, i.e. as varying round a mean 
within given limits; for clearly there are enormous 
individual differences between the members of a given 
race. Or, we may mean that all races have the same 
qualities, but that their distribution varies so that, 
e.g., certain types of superior ability, though present 
in all races, are present in greater proportion in some 
than in others, with the result that the races considered 
as wholes will differ from one another though indi- 
viduals of different races may closely resemble one 
another. Neither of these two possible interpreta- 
tions of what may be meant by racial types involves 
or implies the psychical identity of all the members 
of a race. To appeal to race for the explanation 
of any psychical factor is in any case dangerous. 
Remembering the difficulty that anthropologists 
experience in finding reliable somatic criteria, we 
ought to be chary of using psychical criteria, until 
we possess a characterology and a method of record 
and observation at all comparable in accuracy to, 
say, craniometry. Further, even where we do find 
racial psychical peculiarities, we have still the formid- 
able question of deciding how much these are due to 
heredity and how much to environmental and historical 
causes. With Professor Maciver we may say that 
“in nothing are we more liable to go astray than in 
the search for the race spirit, if by that we mean a 
focus of original characters revealed as independent 
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of environment. To find it involves a perilous initial 
process of abstraction, the almost or altogether impos- 
sible process of unravelling the web of life and charac- 
ter woven by the constant infinite reactions of cireum- 
stances and the minds of men” (‘‘ Community,” p. 148), 

A nation we may define provisionally ‘“ as a social 
group bound together by a consciousness of kind 
which springs from the traditions evoked by the 
group’s historic past and is directly related to a 
definite home country.”! From the point of view 
of our present discussion it is important to note that 
two different problems are really involved and have 
really to be faced. In the first place there is the 
problem of the development of the sentiment of 
nationality, i.e. the consciousness on the part of 
members of a group that they belong to that group 
and the gathering of a large number of different 
emotional dispositions round that group as their 
object or nucleus. In the second place we may ask 
whether there is really such a thing as a distinct 
national mind or character and what precisely is 
meant by such phrases. 

1. Much has been written of late with regard to 
the sentiment of nationality and its natural history 
is now pretty clear. Racial unity is certainly not 
an essential or necessary condition of national 
consciousness. Every great nation includes men of 
different racial stocks. In the British islands, e.g., 
there are representatives of all the three main races 
of Europe, the Mediterranean, Alpine and Nordic, 
and of various sub-races. A classification of the 
populations of Europe on a racial basis would cut right 
across national groupings as we know them. Thus, 
e.g.. Normans and Yorkshiremen would form one 
group, Welsh and Bretons another. Again, direct 
observation shows that racial unity or community 
of blood is not essential. The Slav brought up in a 
Teutonic environment is apt to become a typical 

1 Sidney Herbert, ‘‘ Nationality,” p. 37 
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German. It may further be readily shown that 
community of language is neither sufficient nor 
necessary to the sense of nationality, as is clear from 
the case of Switzerland, which is trilingual; and Bel- 
gium and Canada, which are bilingual. Nor is unity 
of religion an essential condition. There are many 
instances where strong patriotism and national cohe- 
sion coexist with wide differences in the forms of 
ecclesiastical administration and profound diver- 
gencies in fundamental beliefs; witness England 
and Germany. Common political allegiance is un- 
doubtedly a strong factor, but there are instances 
where political union has not promoted national union, 
as, e.g., Ireland, Austria-Hungary and Czarist Russia. 
All these factors, however, though they are not essen- 
tial, may be and frequently have been of great impor- 
tance as contributory causes. But by,universal agree- 
ment one factor is of fundamental importance, viz. 
common traditions and customs, memories of acommon 
past and aspirations for a commonfuture. A nation, 
says Renan, is a spiritual principle constituted essen- 
tially of two things: “‘ One is the possession in common 
of a rich legacy of memories; the other is actual 
consent, the desire to live together, the will to con- 
tinue to make the best use of the invisible heritage 
received.” The development of the sense of nation- 
hood is also furthered in some cases by geographical 
isolation, as is illustrated by the early growth of this 
sentiment in England and above all by contact and 
struggle with a foreign foe and resistance to oppression. 
Thus, to take but a few examples, it was the reaction 
against English domination that raised the spirit of 
nationality in France in the fifteenth century ; the 
Dutch became a nation in the struggle against Spain ; 
and in modern times the principle of nationality 
emerges in its most pronounced form in thé Napoleonic 
Wars. Nationality in the sense here indicated is 
essentially a sentiment felt by all or the majority of a 
given social group in varying degrees and consists of a 
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complex of emotional dispositions having for their 
nucleus or object the group as a whole with all that 
it stands for, its traditions, ideals and aspirations. 
The natural history of this sentiment can be traced, 
the factors that contribute to it enumerated and its 
biological value in the struggle for existence will be 
readily appreciated. 

2. The second of the problems mentioned above is 
much more difficult. Rejecting as we have done the 
conception of a mystical, unitary, social mind, in what 
sense can we speak of any psychical quality as national 
and is there such a thing as a national character? I 
think that these terms stand for realities and for 
purposes of scientific investigation a fairly definite 
meaning can be attached to them. The psychical 
qualities “‘ of a people” are those which are wide- 
spread among them, forms of feeling, willing, thinking 
and acting which are important in the shaping of 
their behaviour, and characteristic of them in the 
sense that they enable us to distinguish them from 
members of other groups. If we so choose we can use 
at our peril the word soul or mind to indicate the 
totality of such characteristic and widespread qualities 
of the members of a people, but we must be careful 
to avoid personifying that totality and using it as a 
principle of explanation wherever everything else 
fails, to hide our ignorance. Several contributions 
have been made in recent times to the psychology 
of peoples, but it is exceedingly difficult to estimate 
their real scientific value. It is an amusing, but not 
particularly profitable, task to compare the accounts 
given by writers of the psychology of peoples other 
than their own. It would be found, I think, that in 
many cases the results cancel one another. In par- 
ticular, it is interesting to notice that nearly all 
writers claim that their own nation is richest in com- 
plexity and variety! A really scientific psychology 
of peoples will only become possible when we have a 
developed science of character and have elaborated a 
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reliable system of record and observation. At present 
differential folk Psychology simply abounds in facile 
generalizations based on vague impressions of the 
conduct of a few or on the evidence of selected literary 
representatives. Nevertheless it would be a mistake 
to deny the existence of national characteristics. As 
Steinmetz has said: ! ‘‘ If we assume hereditary racial 
dispositions and qualities, we are compelled to admit 
that the dissimilarity of the ways in which races are 
mixed in different peoples must produce dissimilar 
national characteristics and that these will be trans- 
missible by heredity. Further great changes must 
soon take place in such populations, for it is hardly 
likely that historical events will eliminate or augment 
the same characteristics in different peoples. In a 
very short time, a people will, as a result of a different 
mixture of races in it, exhibit quite different mental 
and bodily aspects. These peoples can, irrespective 
of their short duration and of the fact that they con- 
tain in the main the same racial elements, come to 
possess quite different hereditary characteristics. And 
this happens because of the different way in which 
social selection acts in the two peoples on the different 
classes of characteristics and endowments. Difference 
of habitat, of the international milieu, condition a 
different history, irrespective of race, and this different 
history causes a different social selection and conse- 
quently a different line of transmission and a different 
national character.” What the qualities constituting 
such a national character are,’it is, as we have seen, 
exceedingly difficult to determine. We may again 
quote Steinmetz with advantage: ‘‘We must not 
imagine that specific qualities like asceticism, cruelty 
and the like are inherited, nor even the complete 
dispositions to them. All such qualities are the 
resultants of various characteristics of the simplest 
and most general nature, the compounding of which 


ths “Der erbliche Rassen- und Volkscharacter,”’? “ Viertel- 
jahreschrift f. Wissenseh. Philos. und Soziologie,’”? 1902. 
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in various proportions and degrees of intensity yields 
the forms of character as they appear to us with all 
their secondary feature in actual fact. Among the 
fundamental factors of a given character, there no 
doubt exists something which ceteris paribus will lead 
its possessor to asceticism. We can picture this 
something as a peculiarity or special degree of rapidity 
of the course of ideas or presentations, or as a smaller 
or greater responsiveness of some sense organ or in 
some analogous manner. The science of character 
ought to discover the elementary and primary factors 
of each secondary or resultant quality. Only these 
elementary factors need to be hereditary to render 
possible characterological selection. Whoever denies 
this must assume the absolute equality of all psychical 
dispositions from primitive man to the West-Euro- 
pean.” In addition to the factors of race-mixture, 
social selection, and heredity, there are also operative 
the historical occurrences of a people, its tradition and 
institutions, its system of government and education, 
group-pressure and suggestion, and these together 
may be supposed to produce a national type of relative 
permanence and capable of being transmitted by 
heredity. Here however we are confronted with 
the very difficult problem of the relation between 
innate and acquired characteristics, between nature 
and nurture and with the problem of the transmission 
of acquired characteristics. It might be thought, for 
example, that the effects of institutions and historical 
happenings generally cannot be permanent, and if 
national types exist at all they must be due ultimately 
to original and primary differences. This is a large 
problem which cannot be here discussed. Perhaps, 
however, we may say with Stern,’ “that no sharp 
separation between innate and acquired qualities is 
really possible. What is innate is never a quality as 
such, but merely the indeterminate disposition to it. 
So, too, what is acquired is never any quality as such ; 
1“ Differentielle Psychologie,” pp. 27, 69. 
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for even a quality which has received its precise form 
as the result of the strongest action of external factors, 
must have had some dispositional basis for the external 
influence to act upon.” 

Be this as it may, the conception of a national 
character does not involve an appeal to a unitary 
social mind. It does point to the fact that the relation 
between an individual and his nation is very intimate 
and organic, that his psychical qualities are due in 
large measure, both in content and form, to the influ- 
ence of his nation and its biological and social heritage. 
But the relation is reciprocal. ‘‘ The control exercised 
by the aggregate over its units tends ever to mould 
their activities and sentiments and ideas into con- 
gruity with social requirements ; and these activities, 
sentiments and ideas, in so far as they are changed 
by changing circumstances, tend to remould the society 
into conformity with themselves (Spencer, “* Principles 
of Sociology,” I. 10). 

The same is true of the primary qualities above re- 
ferredto. The inherited dispositions are actualized in 
a form determined by social experience and under the 
influence ofthe environment. Institutions, and tradi- 
tions in general, mould the behaviour of individuals 
and determine the way in which the inherited dis- 
positions shall be actualized. But on the other hand 
tradition and institutions themselves are in the long 
run due to innate dispositions stimulated to activity 
by the conditions of the social and physical environ- 
ment and are constantly modified by the varying 
circumstances in which individuals find themselves. 
The national character is thus the complex product of 
many forces in co-operation. Tradition, social sugges- 
tion, race-mixture, social selection, climatie con- 
ditions are all contributory causes, the relative 
share of each of which it is probably impossible 
to disentangle. But the result that emerges is not 
a mystical entity hovering over the individuals 
that constitute a nation, but consists of the 
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totality of certain fundamental psychical charac- 
teristics peculiar to and widespread in a certain people, 
influencing their behaviour, and manifested with 
greater or less continuity, in a succession of genera- 
tions. The notion of a Volksgeist or national soul in 
any other sense than this does not seem to be required 
in social psychology, or to be of any value as a principle 
of explanation. 


CHAPTER VII 
TRADITION 


Y tradition is meant the sum of all the ideas, 
Be and customs that belong to a people 

and are transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. It has not inaptly been described as the social 
heritage, for its mode of operation closely resembles 
that of biological heredity. Like the latter it moulds 
action and determines behaviour, like the latter it 
is essentially a principle of continuity, and transmits 
to future ages the achievements of the past. We 
have seen that tradition is an essential factor in the 
development of the sentiment of nationality, and also 
in the actual moulding of national types. Perhaps 
its importance can be exhibited by contrasting the 
life of peoples with a long traditional past with those 
among whom no steady tradition has yet developed. 
The Russian philosopher, Coadajew, thinks that the 
Russian people are essentially lacking in this force of 
tradition, and that this lack constitutes a real weak- 
ness in their national character, and accounts for 
their relative mental and even physical instability. 
The following passage, which I translate from a 
quotation given in Dr. Elias Hurwicz’s “* Die Seelen 
der Volker,”’ will make the point clear: ‘‘ What is 
human life, if the recollections of former events do 
not link the present with the past (Cicero). We 
others, however, like illegitimate children without a 
patrimony, without anything to link us up with the 
men who lived before us, retain in our minds none of 
the teachings of the past. Each one of us is com- 
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pelled to pick up anew the torn threads of his relation- 
ships. What to other people has become habitual 
and instinctive has to be knocked into our heads with 
hammer blows. Our memory does not go beyond 
yesterday : we are, so to speak, strangers to our- 
selves. We move in so strange a manner that with 
every step in a forward direction, the past moment 
has irretrievably disappeared. This is the natural 
consequence of a culture based on borrowed elements 
and onimitation. We do not pursue a course of devel- 
opment from within, we do not progress naturally: 
each new idea drives away the old without leaving 
a trace, since it is not derived from them, but comes 
to us God knows whence. Since we only receive 
ready-made ideas, there are not formed in our brains 
those permanent paths which make possible a gradual 
development. We grow but do not mature, we move 
forward but in a directionless line. We are like 
children who have not been taught to think for them- 
selves; in the period of their maturity it becomes 
evident that they have nothing of their own, that all 
that they know lies on the surface of their being, that 
their soul is outside them. This is the case with us, 
It is easy to see that this strange fate of a people— 
which was not able to link up its thoughts in a slowly 
evolving chain, and which has only taken part in the 
general evolution of the human spirit through blind, 
superficial, and often unsuccessful imitation—was 
bound to have a powerful effect on the mentality of 
each of its individual*members. Consequently you 
will find that we are all lacking in confidence, method, 
logic. It is natural to man to lose his grip of things, 
when he finds no means to link him with the past and 
future. He loses all stability and confidence. With- 
out the guidance of the feeling of continuity, he is 
lost in the world. Such ‘uprooted’ men one can 
meet in all countries; with us, however, they are a 
common phenomenon. This has nothing to do with 
the lightness of spirit, with which the French were 
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once reproached, and which at bottom was nothing 
but an ability for rapid adaptation which was not 
incompatible with width and depth, and which lent 
charm and elegance to human intercourse ; rather 
is it the recklessness of a life, lacking in experience 
and foresight, and taking nothing into consideration 
but the ephemeral existence of an individual torn 
from his kind. In our minds there is nothing 
common; everything therein is isolated, unstable 
and incomplete. Indeed, we find in our gaze some- 
thing vague, cold and indeterminate, reminding us 
somewhat of the physiognomy of peoples who belong 
to the lowest scale of the social ladder.” More 
recently, Isgojew has shown the influence of this 
relative absence of tradition upon the Russian youth, 
and it is possible that in it is to be found one of the 
main causes of the present state of affairs in Russia. 
The mode in which intellectual tradition operates, 
through books, systems of education, etc., is fairly 
familiar, and will not be discussed here. It is pro- 
posed to confine attention mainly to custom and to 
deal briefly with its relation to law and morals. 
Wundt defines custom as a form of voluntary 
action that has been developed in a national or tribal 
community. Psychologically, custom in some respects 
resembles habit ; i.e. custom is habit that is followed 
not only by one individual, but by the majority of a 
community. Custom, however, is by no means 
identical with habit. The former involves a rule or 
norm, and has an obligatory character. The term 
rule is intended to bring out two important features 
of custom, viz. (i) that custom is not merely a prevail- 
ing habit of action or behaviour, but implies a judg- 
ment upon action or behaviour; and (ii) that this 
judgment is general and impersonal in its terms. 
The obligatory character of custom enables us to 
distinguish it from usage. The latter consists of 
those actions habitual to members of a community, 
which do not possess normative character or lack the 
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sanction of moral constraint. Custom can thus be 
distinguished from habit by its universal and norma- 
tive character, and from usage chiefly by the latter 
characteristic. Custom, in other words, is sanctioned 
usage. 

Custom has further to be distinguished from fashion. 
It is sometimes said that fashion is simultaneous con- 
formity in action ; i.e. under its influence each person 
does what every one else is doing, and is thus based 
on imitation ; while custom is successive conformity : 
in other words, when acting in accordance with 
custom, each person does what has always been done, 
and it is thus based essentially on habit. But there 
are more important distinguishing features. In the 
first place, custom seems to be concerned with con- 
stant and fundamental needs of society, while fashion 
or vogue seems to affect less vital and less general 
spheres of life. Fashion is essentially evanescent and 
changeable. It is in fact a series of recurring changes, 
often marked by rhythmic imitation and innovation. 
Custom, on the other hand, is essentially enduring and 
continuous, and subject only to slow change. Of 
course there are some fashions that do not change, 
but in so far as that is the case, they have really 
passed into custom ; in other words, they have the 
prestige of the past as well as that of the present. In 
the second place, there would appear to be a total 
difference of motive between custom and fashion. 
Neither can be adequately characterized by mere 
uniformity of action, because there are many uniform 
actions based on instinct or hereditary structure 
generally. But whilst custom is followed because it 
has generally been followed in the past, fashion is 
followed because it is now generally followed. 
Further, in a sense fashion makes for novelty, and 
its essential basis is to be found in the passion for 
self-individualization or differentiation. Custom, on 
the other hand, owes much of its force to the fact that 
through it society has warded off the dangers of 
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novelty. Thus ‘“ custom” imitation and “ mode” 
imitation work in different directions. The one tends 
to perpetuate and stereotype the old; the other to 
bring in innovations and to spread them by imitation. 
The Origin of Custom.—Wundt tells us that “ custom 
has, as far as we know, but one course of develop- 
ment, and that is from preceding custom of kindred 
context. Usage, fashion, and habits, on the other hand, 
constitute a mixed medley of new forms and relics of 
a long dead past. Transmission and new formation 
are here often enough difficult of discrimination, but 
there is no such thing as an entirely new custom.” 
This is true in the sense that custom is a common 
creation, the result of a thousand manifold inter- 
actions. But it must not be taken as implying the 
existence of a supermind or common self of society. 
In the last resort, custom must be due to some 
individual habit meeting other individual habits, 
their constant modification each by the other, and 
eventual crystallization into a composite resultant. 
After all, society is, as Professor Hobhouse says,! 
ourselves and those not so greatly differing from us 
who came before us, and custom must have grown up 
in the past in much the same way as it does now, 
What happens now is that opinions or judgments 
radiate from some individual centre, impinge on the 
opinions of others, clash with or reinforce them, 
modify or are modified by them, and eventually out 
of the clash of ideas and influences there emerges a 
more or less stable opinion or judgment which will 
henceforth act as an influence to mould the ideas of © 
other men. Always we have individual centres 
living and developing in a social environment, modify- 
ing and being modified by that environment. The 
ideas and general rules of action or behaviour that 
emerge in society are due to individual minds in 
inter-relation, and there need be no mystery about the 
nature of the social process involved in their evolution. 
2 “ Morals in Evolution,” p. 18. 
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The same factors must have been operative in primi- 
tive society, except that new ideas would have had a 
smaller chance of survival over against the tremendous 
force of the past, and their spread by imitation or 
discussion must have been more difficult, owing to the 
poverty in means of communication. 

Wundt thinks all customary acts were in their 
origin acts of worship. For this there does not appear 
to be any satisfactory evidence ; but there can be no 
doubt that custom was held to be divinely sanctioned. 

The Function of Custom.—According to the theory 
of natural selection, it is held that reflex actions and 
instinctive acts have been selected out of the random 
and sporadic movements which are to be observed in 
all living things, and perpetuated owing to their value 
in the struggle for existence. The importance of 
instincts, in particular, lies in the fact that by their 
means an animal can go through a complicated series 
of acts without having to reason about each step or 
to grasp the real end of the series as a whole. Heredi- 
tary structure thus enables an organism to deal with 
a complicated situation effectively, and independently 
of its own individual experience, and is thus one way in 
which the race operates upon the individual. The 
human being, like other animals, is endowed with 
inherited modes of behaviour, though in his case the 
instincts do not survive in isolation, but are fused with 
one another and profoundly modified, at any rate, in 
the mode and manner of their realization or expression, 
by experience. In the case of human beings, however, 
the race operates on the individual also, by means of 
tradition or custom; i.e. by perpetuating or trans- 
mitting those modes of action which the experience 
of past generations has proved to be beneficial. In 
this way, it has the effect of saving new generations 
from having to re-learn by a costly process of trial 
and error what has already been learnt by former 
generations. It is this function of custom which is 
dwelt upon when it is described as social heredity. 
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It resembles instinctive and inherited modes of 
action in that the modes of behaviour which custom. 
prescribes are (i) due to the race, (ii) can be and 
generally are performed without any reasoning pro- 
cess, and (iii) are generally, or have been originally, 
useful to the members of society. In regard to the 
latter point, it should be remembered that even 
instincts are occasionally injurious, and certainly many 
customs outlive their real function and become atro- 
phied and thus constitute a real danger to society. 
But in their origin they must have become “ stamped 
in,” owing to their utility or survival value. 

The Power of Custom.—The great influence of 
custom has frequently been emphasized in literature. 
Thus Shakespeare speaks of “‘ tyrant custom” ; 
Montaigne calls it a “ violent and treacherous school- 
mistress ” ; according to Bacon it is “‘ the principal 
magistrate of man’s life,” and Locke ascribes to it 
‘““oreater power than nature.” ! Certainly in primi- 
tive societies custom permeates all spheres of life and 
prescribes the minutest details of conduct; and 
among civilized peoples the sway of custom and 
fashion is greater than is commonly realized. Ulti- 
mately the power of custom is due, in all probability, 
to the biological utility of uniformity of action. In 
early phases of social evolution, it must have been, as 
Bagehot points out, of tremendous importance that 
some general rules should be established which should 
bind men together, make them do much the same 
things, tell them what to expect of each other. No 
doubt, too, it is largely because men instinctively feel 
the importance of custom that a semi-supernatural 
sanction was attached to it, and departure or deviation 
from it severely punished. Psychologically the force 
of custom is often ascribed to habit and suggestion. 
But such generalities explain very little. The force 
of suggestion is due to an appeal to some emotional 
and instinctive tendencies, the arousing of which tends 

1 Cf. Ross, ‘‘ Social Control,” p. 184. 
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to inhibit all conflicting ideas and to maintain the 
suggested idea in the focus of attention and to give 
it dynamic energy. It is therefore necessary, as Hart 
has shown, to point in each case to the particular 
tendencies involved. Possibly the suggestive force 
of custom is due to the herd instinct. Trotter has 
shown that everything that comes to us from the herd 
has enormous prestige. There appears to be also 
involved a sort of fear of the unknown in the dislike 
of change, which is the other side, so to speak, of the 
love of the familiar and old. There may be something 
elemental in this. Certainly one of the strongest 
characteristics of primitive man is his fear of the 
unknown. He is constantly in dread lest some action 
of his should bring upon him the anger of the gods. 
The uniform and constant comes to be understood and 
anticipated. The new and varied cannot be relied 
upon, cannot be calculated in advance, and is there- 
fore full of terrors. In the customary, in what has 
always been done, there is safety. Hence the rever- 
ence for custom, and the horror of innovation. Primi- 
tive man therefore surrounds his customs with an air 
of sanctity and punishes severely any violation of 
them. When supernatural sanction fails, men find 
other sanctions, and even invent pseudo-scientific 
justifications for the reign of the old and familiar. 
“One of the greatest pains to human nature,” says 
Bagehot, “is the pain ofa newidea. It is, as common 
people say, so ‘ upsetting’; it makes you think that 
after all your favourite notions may be wrong, your 
firmest beliefs ill-founded.’”’ Even when changes are 
introduced, often their only chance of success is to 
come in the guise of old customs. Maine has drawn 
attention to many such fictions in primitive law, and 
many examples could be given from quarters nearer 
home. An illustration of the same tendency can be 
seen in the fact that many customs persist long after 
their original cause has ceased to be operative. In 
many cases elaborate rationalizations are then 
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invented to account for them, and reasons are then 
assigned to them which have little or nothing to do 
with their original significance. Andrew Lang pointed 
out that myths are frequently invented to account for 
striking customs. 

Custom and Law.—The connexion between custom 
and law has been much emphasized by the historical 
school of jurisprudence. Among primitive peoples 
certainly, custom stands for law, and much of the 
modern systems of law is based on ancient custom. 
Westermarck points out that laws themselves fre- 
quently command obedience more as customs than 
as laws. Often, in competition with law, custom 
carries the day, and frequently, when a custom cannot 
abrogate the law, it exercises a paralysing influence on 
the execution of the latter; compare the attitude to 
duels on the Continent. So too, contrary to law, the 
sentence of death in some European countries is 
not carried into execution. Custom resembles law 
in its obligatory character, and in the fact that, like 
law, it can only deal with externals, and can take no 
notice of inner motives. Its resemblance to law 
should bring out the important fact that custom can- 
not be due to mere mechanical repetition, but does in 
fact express a judgment, and implies in its origin a 
conscious sense of right and wrong. Customary rules 
are thus the expression of popular conceptions, how- 
ever rudimentary and dim, of right and wrong (see 
Vinogradoff, “Common Sense in Law,” Ch. on 
** Custom ”’). 

The terms, ethics, morality, Sittlichkeit all 
indicate the close connexion between morality and 
custom. The development of morality, historically 
speaking, consists largely in the attempt to find a 
rational basis of conduct, to criticise and if necessary 
to re-model the rules of conduct prescribed by custom. 
It hardly needs to be pointed out that this process is 
far from complete, and that much of our present-day 
morality is merely traditional and conventional, and 
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has not yet reached the reflective stage. Westermarck 
points out that there may exist customary modes of 
action, i.e. actions which are generally prevalent and 
which are yet morally condemned. But it is doubt- 
ful in such cases whether the moral condemnation or 
reprobation is either genuine or profound: so that 
custom is a very good index of the real moral sense 
of a people. Custom, however, does not cover the 
whole field of morality, because, like law, it can only 
deal with externals. 

It follows from what has been said that both custom 
and law are in a way the expression of the growing 
moral sense of a community. This fact has been 
used in support of the theory of a national mind or 
soul. In regard to law in particular, the so-called 
Historical School maintains that law is the product of 
a people’s genius manifesting itself in all the members 
of a people and is not due to the deliberate will of a 
legislator. The function of the latter is not on 
this view to create new rules but to declare an existing 
state of legal consciousness. The historical school 
of jurisprudence was one of the manifestations of the 
romantic movement and developed largely in reaction 
against the intellectualism of the eighteenth century. 
But the notion of a Volksgeist was conceived by the 
writers of the school in a vague and abstract manner, 
and in any case it has not proved a fertile idea as 
far as the history of law is concerned. One of the 
pupils of Savigny, who was the founder of this school 
(Puchta, 1798-1846), certainly personifies the popular 
mind and regards it as an entity independent of the 
individual consciousness. It is not even a product of 
the historic life of a people, but exists from the begin- 
ning of a people’s historical evolution and determines 
both the customs and history of the people. It must 
be obvious that as a principle of explanation, such a 
notion cannot be helpful and is bound to result in 
purely circular arguments ; the soul of a people can 
only be known through its manifestations, yet the 
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manifestations are caused by the soul. It should be 
noted further that in the majority of cases this objecti- 
fication or personification of the soul of a people has 
led the followers of the school to deny the validity 
of international law, for although there are national 
souls there is no such thing as the soul of humanity, 
and consequently there can be no law binding human- 
ity asa whole. On the whole movement it will be 
well perhaps to quote the authoritative statement of 
Professor Vinogradoff.1 ‘‘ The mystic nationalism of 
the Romantic theory has not stood the test of criti- 
cal examination and of scientific progress. Nations 
are live beings in a certain sense, but not in the same 
sense as individuals. They are not circumscribed to 
the same extent in their development by unyielding 
forms, they react more freely against circumstances 
and command a wider range of adaptation. ... 
Ihering has shown that the progress of law is 
not merely the result of an unconscious growth 
conditioned by innate character and environment, 
but also the result of conscious endeavour to solve the 
problems of social existence. ... While in early 
periods legal rules grow more or less organically like 
language and myth, later stages are characterized by 
universal and as it were impersonal concepts which 
like coins of standard make circulate without difficulty 
through the world.” 

The historical school of jurisprudence was to some 
extent influenced by Hegel, but his theory, parti- 
cularly in the form it has assumed in his English 
followers, is capable of being stated in a way which 
would be quite compatible with the statement just 
quoted from Professor Vinogradoff. The general 
will is according to this view essentially rational ; 
it is in fact identical with the rational will, and 
law is regarded as an expression of this rational will. 
Now in a sense this is true, for law and custom do 
embody a gradually developing sense of right and 

1 “ Historical Jurisprudence,” vol. i, p. 184. 
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wrong. But it seems mistaken to regard the will of 
the people as a single and unitary entity. Actual laws 
are the results of many minds in interaction and the 
element of rationality in them must not be exagger- 
ated. What is really behind the theory of law as 
an expression of a general will, is the difficulty of 
accounting for the fact of obligation. It seems 
natural to argue that the feeling of obligation on the 
part of an individual to obey a law can only be 
explained by showing that he himself ‘really ” 
wills that law, though “actually ” at the moment 
it may be repugnant to him, that he recognizes the 
necessity of the law in general though he finds it 
hard in his own case. But here two problems are 
really confused. We must distinguish clearly the 
problem of the origin of the sense or feeling of obliga- 
tion from the problem of the logical basis or justifi- 
cation of obligation. The former, as a matter of 
psychological history, is probably largely due to the 
fact that law and custom come to the individual 
from without and carry with them the prestige of the 
community whose will they are supposed to express. 
But the logical basis of obligation cannot be found in 
the mere fact of willing, whether on the part of the 
community, or the individual. The mere fact that 
the community wills or that I myself will that a 
certain thing should be, is no reason why it ought to 
be. Obligation cannot consist in being willed as a 
mere psychological fact. Its basis must lie in an 
objective moral order rationally determinable, but 
such an objective moral order is not in any sense 
dependent upon being willed any more than an 
object known consists in its being known. Actual law 
of course only approximates to this objective moral 
order. Many systems of law contain elements which 
though people may in point of fact feel obliged to 
obey them are not rationally justifiable. The theory 
of a general will therefore really obscures the facts, 
and it is moreover open to the objection that like 
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the theory of the historical school in general, it lends 
itself to a narrow and exclusive nationalism. It is 
also, as we have seen, essentially conservative and 
leads to a glorification of the status quo. But both the 
historical development of law and its ethical justifica- 
tion can be stated in terms which do not imply a 
general will in the sense of a unitary entity. “ All 
wills,” we may say with’ Duguit,1 “‘are individual 
wills; all are equivalent in value; there is no hier- 
archy of wills. All wills are equal if one considers the 
subject only. Their value can be determined only by 
the end which they pursue. The will of those who 
govern has no force as such; it has value and force 
only to the extent that it makes for the organization 
and functioning of a public service.” 


1 “Law and the State,” p. 184. 


CHAPTER VIII 


COMMUNITY, ASSOCIATIONS AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


HE problem of the nature of community 

raises fundamental questions in Ethics, Soci- 
ology, Jurisprudence, Political Science and 
Metaphysics, and is thus extremely complicated. 
What is the relation between individual and society ? 
What isthe community ? Isit a mere collection, or has 
it a unity comparable to the unity of an organism or 
person ? What is the nature of social groupings within 
community, or what is their relation to the whole ? 
Has community as such ends of its own, or does it 
exist merely to render possible the realization of the 
ends of the individuals that compose it? Is there 
any real meaning in this contrast, or is it perhaps 
based on false abstractions? These and other 
questions press for an answer, particularly at present, 
in view of the emergence into power of strong groups 
within community challenging the omnipotence and 
omnicompetence of the State and claiming a re- 
adjustment of their relations to the general com- 
munity. Most of these problems, however, centre 
in the question of the nature of community. The 
answers to that question have been numerous, but 
until recently the prevailing doctrine regarding the 
nature of the social reality has been the organic 
theory. We need not here enter into a detailed 
account of the various ways in which the latter concep- 
tion has been worked out, nor to point again to the 
ludicrous extremes to which some writers have pushed 
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the analogy between community and organism. The 
theory, at its best, does bring out some important 
points which may be briefly summarized. Firstly, 
it rightly insists that individuals in society are 
essentially and intrinsically connected, and that the 
social whole is constituted by their inter-relations. 
In this respect society is organic, not in the sense that 
it is like an animal or a vegetable, but rather in the 
sense that it satisfies the definition of the organic in 
the wider sense as consisting of a “‘ whole constituted 
by the interconnection of parts which are themselves 
maintained each by its interconnection with the 
remainder ’’ (Hobhouse). In the second place, the 
theory rightly emphasized the fact that community 
is not a mechanical or artificial device or construction, 
but a living thing and a natural growth. In this 
respect, too, societies are not really like other organ- 
isms, e.g. they do not grow or reproduce themselves 
or die like organisms. Nevertheless, they do exhibit 
something of the organic character in adaptability to 
environment and plasticity of adjustment, and they 
certainly are not mechanical or accidental aggregates. 
In the third place, it followed from the organic 
theory that radical and sudden transformations of 
society are difficult,t and that it is dangerous to 
deal with social questions in isolation—that the 
inter-relations of social affairs are so close that no 
part of the social problem can be dealt with without 
affecting the rest. 

These are the elements of value in the theory, but 
the danger of it lies in the fact that it leads people to 
exaggerate the unity of actual communities which 
approximate to the organic in varying degrees. Not 
only so, but even taking the most highly developed 
communities, the organic theory does not rightly 
represent the relation of the individual to the com- 
munity. The latter is infinitely complex and contains 


+ Note, however, that the theory of mutations has been 
used by some to justify revolutions. 
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unity within unity, group within group, in enormous 
variety, and the relations of the individual to his 
group differ in different cases, according to the 
interests which they represent or stand for. Further, 
the organic theory ignores the elements of conflict 
and disharmony which abound in community. There 
is in a sense a common life, and the community seeks 
to maintain itself as a whole, but the unity attained 
is often won not by the liberation of living energy, 
but by mechanical suppression and repression, and 
the “life of the community ” may in fact mean the 
life of a very small dominant section of it. Above 
all, the organic theory obscures the fact that the 
individual, though essentially related to the com- 
munity—the community is nothing but individuals 
in relation—is not exhausted in those relations, that 
he is a unique centre of consciousness which is not 
fused with the life of the whole. 

The organic theory has also been expressed in 

sychological terms. Community, i.e, has been 
described as a mind or person. The latter theory 
has already been discussed, and we have seen reason 
for rejecting it as inadequate and misleading. Funda- 
mentally, all over-individual theories of community 
are open to the objection that unconsciously they 
tend to personify community and to look at its life 
as other than the life of its members in relation with 
one another, and to ascribe to it ends which are not 
the ends of the individuals composing it. Now we 
certainly do often attribute personality to groups or 
communities in the sense that they evoke in us 
interests and emotions analogous to the interests and 
emotions which persons evoke in us. Again, for 
legal and moral purposes groups are often treated as 
persons or subjects of rights and duties. But these 
facts do not present any real theoretical difficulty, 
One fails to see why collective bodies should cease 
to be responsible for their actions, or fail to evoke 
interest and emotion. The problem of the ends of 
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community, as compared with the ends of the indi- 
viduals composing it, is more difficult. All values 
are values for persons, and must consist in something 
intrinsic to personality. But, of course, the interests 
of personality are essentially largely social in character, 
and the good of the individual properly understood 
is the good of society. The latter must indeed be 
something that is realized or attained by the indi- 
viduals composing it and, on the other hand, the ends 
of individuals must embrace the harmonious develop- 
ment of all individuals in society, since these ends, 
ethically speaking, are essentially social in character. 
This point, however, raises difficult problems in 
ethics which cannot here be discussed. This much 
we do learn from the organic theory, namely that 
the relations between individuals are essential and 
intrinsic to their personality, but it should be remem- 
bered that these relations are of various kinds, that 
they are not all equally vital, and they contain 
elements of conflict as well as of harmony. Com- 
munity is not a mere collection, but neither is it a 
mind or person. There is in it a nisus towards unity, 
but the unity, even when attained, will not be 
adequately described in terms of the relations that 
bind part to part in an organism or person, but 
will be a relational unity of a more complex 
kind. 

In recent treatments of this subject, important 
contributions have been made to the clarification of 
our theory of society and, incidentally, towards a 
scientific terminology.! It is important to distinguish 
between Community and Association, and to deter- 
mine the precise relation between associations and 
institutions. By Community is to be understood a 
group of social beings living a common life, including 
all the infinite variety and complexity of relations 
which result from that common life or constitute it. 


* See Maciver, “ Community,” and G, D. H. Cole, “ Social 
Theory.” 
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It is obvious that there are many relations between 
human beings which escape formal organization 
either because they are so subtle and delicate that 
they cannot be confined within more or less mechanical 
modes of arrangement, or because they are so simple 
that they do not need it. The relations are essentially 
psychical in character, but they are so varied and 
multitudinous, convergent but also divergent, that 
they do not constitute a unity. Further, even in 
community, the individual is not exhausted. Though 
he needs it for his development and much of his 
mental content is made up actually of his relations 
to others, his affections, likes and dislikes, his duties 
and obligations, yet there is a core of being in him 
which is unique and incommunicable. Though he 
enters into relations, he is therefore not exhausted 
in these relations. 

By Association we mean a group of social beings 
related to one another by the fact that they possess 
or have instituted in common an organization, 
with a view to securing a specific end or specific 
ends. 

Associations are partial forms of community. 
While the latter embraces all the interests and 
relations between men, whether organized or not, 
associations rest on specific purposes, they exist to 
fulfil some definite end. They vary in scope, compre- 
hensiveness and permanence in accordance with the 
scope, comprehensiveness and permanence of the 
purposes for which they exist. It is not intended to 
imply that all associations have come about deliber- 
ately and are based on conscious purpose. This is 
obviously not the case. They arise often as the result 
of dimly felt needs and pressure of circumstances, 
grope their way for a long time, perhaps, without 
finding their real purpose, but purposive they all are 
in nature, i.e. they cannot be understood without 
reference to the end which they subserve, though 
that end may not be fully realized by all or even 
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the majority of the members of the association. 
Institutions are definite and sanctioned forms or 
modes of relationship between social beings, in respect 
to one another or to some external object. Associa- 
tions, as we have seen, imply and depend on organiza- 
tion. If several people are to co-operate in the 
execution of a common task, there must be division 
of labour, rules of procedure and the like. In other 
words, the relations between the individuals of the 
association must be defined and receive a common 
sanction. This happens whenever the association has 
a certain permanence and rests on ends which are of 
vital importance. In this way there arise customs 
and laws, rules of procedure, systems of work which 
we call institutions. The associations are living 
things and consist of individual persons working 
together for common ends ; the institutions it would 
be better to regard as forms of relation between them, 
ways of action among associated individuals which 
have received social sanction. Institutions are often 
identified with associations, but it would be conducive 
to clearness if the terms were kept distinct. We also 
often speak of buildings as institutions, but in such 
cases we really mean to refer to the external embodi- 
ment or instrument of the institution. 5 
Associations create and sustain institutions, while 
the latter in turn react upon the associations. Oc- 
casionally, there are cases in which institutions appear 
to give rise to associations, e.g. war may lead to the 
formation of an army (Hetherington and Muirhead), 
But these cases require further analysis. War is an 
institution in the sense that it is a recognized method 
of settling disputes of a certain character between the 
associations we call States. It is really these associa- 
tions that create armies, i.e. more limited associations 
in order to achieve the ends which the war is entered 
into, Institutions are always definite forms of social 
relationship—but sometimes they are immediately 
related to a clearly defined association, at other times 
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they are embodied in some form of social behaviour 
related to some very general association.1 
Associations and institutions, even when they are 
not called into being by a definite act of will, always 
have the character, as Professor Bosanquet urges,? 
that they appear as if they had been instituted to 
fulfil some purpose. Institutions have therefore 
been spoken of as the meeting-point of wills, as 
objectified purposes, the embodiment in external 
form of an end which some group of individuals has 
proposed to itself. This requires very careful qualifica- 
tions. In the first place, though institutions can only 
be understood teleologically, yet we must not impute 
clear or conscious purpose to the individuals of the 
associations sustaining them or to the associations 
as wholes, any more than we can impute conscious 
purposes to the lower animals capable of conative 
behaviour. In the second place we are not entitled 
to assume unity of purpose. Institutions are ways 
which society has come to recognize as meeting certain 
demands, and as enabling associations to continue 
in existence and to secure co-operation. In all 
institutions there is therefore a social element, but 
it must be remembered that they are never the 
result of a single mind, and do not as a rule embody 
clearly conceived rational purposes. They are the 
meeting-point of many minds, and the result of the 
clash between idea and idea, will and will; and 
therefore contain within themselves elements of 
selfishness, of vanity, of cruelty, as well as of self- 
sacrifice, devotion and human kindness. The rational 
element in institutions must, therefore, not be ex- 
aggerated, and it is of the utmost importance that 
they should be constantly criticised,with a view of 
determining what purposes they really embody, and 
whether their purposes are worthy of our devotion 


1 It should be noted that institutions are offshoots of 
community as well as of association. 
2 “ Philosophical Theory of the State,” p. 297. 
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and energy. War is an institution, but he would 
be a bold man who would urge that it is the embodi- 
ment of a rational purpose and an ethical ideal; or 
consider the modern wage system. It came into 
being gradually on the disappearance of slavery and 
serfdom, but the purposes which it fulfils are not 
harmonious and have never been clearly thought out. 
The same is true of any other complex institution, 
Again, the purposes underlying an institution are 
not at all, in most cases, identical for all its members, 
The institution of the wage-system cannot mean the 
same thing to the factory worker as it means to the 
factory owner ; nor the institution of slavery to the 
slave as to the slave owner. 

Institutions then are not the embodiment of a 
unitary mind, but the results of thousands of minds 
in inter-relation. They do not as arule embody clearly 
conceived purposes, but are much more accurately 
described as trial and error experiments which grow 
up in a groping way as the results of the efforts of 
individual social beings to find a modus vivendi and 
which receive social sanction when found more or 
less to meet the needs of life. In particular it should 
be noticed that even when the relation of some 
individuals to a given institution is conscious and 
deliberate, the inter-relation between individual minds, 
the degree of their opposition and co-operation, is 
not, except in the most advanced stages, guided by 
any clear mind, and to this is to be ascribed the 
incoherence of many institutions. 

These considerations are important when we come 
to deal with the relations between individuals and 
institutions. 

(a) It is sometimes maintained that all institutions 
are a dead-weight, a hindrance to the free development 
of the spirit, and that the complexity and number of 
associations of modern life are mechanizing the 
individual. This argument is probably at bottom 
due to a confused idea of the relation between 
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mechanism and purpose. It can I think be shown 
that purposive action does not exclude but in fact 
rests upon mechanism. The criticism is however 
of value in so far as it warns us against the tendency 
of institutions to atrophy and lose their vitality. 
(b). Sometimes it is maintained that institutions 
relating to material things and changes in them can 
have no effect at all on the human spirit and that for 
any genuine reform it is the latter that must be 
changed. Compare Aristotle’s argument against 
Plato’s communism. “ Of course evils disfigure the 
State, but they do not spring from natural things 
like property. These evils are due to the wickedness 
of human nature. (11.5.12.) It is not the possessions 
but the desires of mankind that require to be equalized. 
(11.7.8.)? We must use spiritual means, such as educa- 
tion, custom and laws, philosophy; and he expresses 
surprise that Plato, who attached so much importance 
to education, should have recourse to regulations of 
the sort. (11.5.15.) In reality, however, spirit cannot 
be divorced from matter and the forms of life have a 
tremendous influence on life itself. Apart from 
institutions, the individual would remain a bare 
potentiality, and the direction of his development 
and the actual content of his mind are determined 
very largely by his social relationships. The relation 
between institutions and human potentialities is to 
this extent organic that the actual form of the 
realization of the latter depends upon the former. 
(c) It follows that it is quite false to maintain that 
‘human nature cannot be altered.” Human nature, 
onthe contrary, is malleable and changes in its concrete 
manifestations with changes in social circumstances 
and institutions. With the same native dispositions 
people will behave differently under different cir- 
cumstances.! ‘‘ A Dutchman has probably much the 
1 There is very little evidence of change in congenital 


tendencies, but in regard to the mode of realization of 
inherited tendencies, human nature appears to be malleable. 
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same native disposition as a German, but his instincts 
in adult life are very different owing to the absence 
of militarism and of the pride of a Great Power. It 
is obvious that the instincts of celibates become pro- 
foundly different from those of other men and women. 
Almost any instinct is capable of many different 
forms according to the nature of the outlets which it 
finds. The same instinct which leads to artistic or 
intellectual creativeness may under other circum- 
stances lead toa love of war ” (B. Russell, ‘‘ Principles 
of Social Reconstruction,” p. 40). 

(d) Although institutions are thus integral elements 
of human development and are organically related 
to human potentialities, yet it does not follow that 
the relation of the individual to them must on that 
account be of enthusiastic adoration and submission. 
Though institutions are necessary to human life and 
arise out of the needs of life, it is never safe to argue 
that any particular form of a given institution is 
essential to personality and therefore sacrosanct. 
This has been urged on behalf of private property, 
the State, the Churches, armies and navies, ete. No 
doubt they arise in response to some need, but having 
arisen they have a tendency to resist change and 
resent criticism and thus to become oppressive and 
a hindrance to life and free development. All 
institutions must be judged by the degree in which 
they render possible the realization of personality, 
and an effective criticism of them is impossible if 
we begin by assuming that institutions as we find them 
are essential to personality. Thus, e.g., though it may 
well be maintained that some form of property or of 
the power of more or less exclusive control over 
things is necessary to self-realization, it must not be 
assumed on that account that the particular form of 
property which happens to prevail now is essential. 
It is in fact easy to show that the present form of 
private property, and in particular the love of money 
which it encourages, cramps many lives and hinders 
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their development. Many other cases could easily 
be adduced to a like effect. If then we wish to speak 
of institutions as objectified purposes at all, we must 
add that these purposes are not clearly apprehended 
and that they are often conflicting and inharmonious. 

Associations as we have seen exist in order to fulfil 
certain purposes and there are as many distinct 
associations as there are specific social purposes. 
Each expresses or embodies a partial interest of the 
individual and therefore of the community, but some 
associations are very comprehensive owing to the 
fact that they rest on interests which affect a large 
number of people, or even like the State, all the mem- 
bers of a society. All the associations taken together 
or the whole associational structure may be described 
as society,! but society is not identical with com- 
munity since the latter includes relationships that do 
not receive form or embodiment in associations or 
institutions. The relation between the individual 
and community is therefore the most intimate and 
close. His relation to associations will vary. The 
philosopher may not be interested at all in an associa- 
tion of philatelists and may be only vaguely interested 
in the Church or the Trade Unions, etc. In any case 
all the associational relations taken together do not 
exhaust his individuality, firstly, because behind 
society stands the community with the infinitely 
subtle relations that characterize it, and secondly, 
because even community still leaves a core of individu- 
ality which is not communicable. 


1 Professor Hobhouse would make “ society ” the widest 
term. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CROWD 


AVING considered the general character of 
Hees in relation to the social individuals 

that constitute it, we may now proceed to 
examine the psychological characteristics of minor 
social aggregates, such as crowds, mobs, organized 
bodies. We may perhaps best begin with a discussion 
of the so-called ‘“‘ psychology of the crowd.” There 
exists now quite a large number of works dealing with 
the subject, but the words of Professor Graham Wallas 
in his “Great Society’? remain true, that the whole 
subject requires re-statement and re-examination. 
In particular much confusion has arisen from the use 
of collective terms and from a lack of accurate classi- 
fication and designation of different kinds of social 
aggregates. Le Bon, whose work is very widely 
read, uses the term crowd in a very wide sense, so 
that, e.g., the “era of crowds” and the “rule of . 
the masses’ are interchangeable terms. Physical 
presence is not in his view necessary to constitute a 
“psychological crowd.” The essential requisite 
apparently is the turning of the feelings and ideas 
of a number of people, in an identical direction, and 
the consequent formation, according to him, of a kind 
of unitary collective mind. 

Sir Martin Conway? also uses the term crowd to 
cover any group of human beings that have a separate 
and conscious existence and to include such widely 

1 “The Crowd in Peace and War.” 
128 
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divergent collectivities as mobs, public meetings, 
the race, the empire, the nation. Tarde has drawn 
a useful distinction between the crowd and the public. 
There is certainly a great need for a preliminary 
classification of social wholes, if we are to escape the 
danger of sweeping generalizations. 

We may to begin with divide social aggregates 
into organized and unorganized. (This is of course 
a matter of degree only ; for even a very temporary 
crowd develops some kind of organization.) The 
latter can be conveniently divided into those aggrega- 
tions that are dependent on physical presence or 
contact, namely, crowds and mobs, and those that 
are not primarily dependent on physical contact, 
which we may call the Public. The organized 
agetegates include all sorts of associations, i.e. 
ageregations of individuals that have a relatively 
stable organization, with relatively developed forms 
of collective action and thought. It is much to 
be regretted that the psychology of these latter 
has not received the same attention that has been 
given to the mental phenomena of crowds and 
mobs. 

We may first consider assemblages or aggregations 
characterized by phiysicalpresenceorcontact. These 
include crowds and mobs, the latter being a sub- 
species of the former and characterized essentially by 
instability and disorder. What then is a crowd? 
To begin with there must be a common direction 
of attention. A mass of people each going on his 
own. business is not a crowd. There is needed a 
common object of interest arousing similar ideas and 
emotions in the minds of each individual constituting 
the crowd. In addition there generally supervenes 
a kind of feeling of the “ presence” of others and a 
realization that one’s ideas and emotions are shared 
by others.. These characteristics imply and depend 
upon a certain homogeneity in the constituent 
members. To be attracted by the same object of 

9 
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interest, people must have a good deal in com- 
mon. 

Descriptions of crowds all emphasize these facts, 
though the conclusions they draw from them vary. 
E.g. we hear of “strained attention,” “feeling of 
expectancy,” ‘‘a narrowing of consciousness” and 
of phenomena usually accompanying concentrated 
attention, such as deep silence and bated breath. 
Compare the following account of a Paderewski 
Matinée. ‘“‘ There is a chatter, a rustling of pro- 
grammes, a waving of fans, a nodding of feathers, 
a general air of expectancy and the lights are lowered. 
A hush. All eyes are turned to a small door leading 
on to the stage; it is opened. Paderewski enters. A 
storm of applause greets him, but after it comes a 
tremulous hush and a prolonged sigh, created by the 
long deep inhalation of upward of three thousand 
women. Paderewski is at the piano. Thousands 
of eyes watch every commonplace movement (of 
his) through opera glasses with an intensity painful 
to observe. He the idol, they the idolators. Towards 
the end of the performance, the most decorous women 
seem to abandon themselves to the influence. There 
are sighs, sobs, the tight clenching of the palms, the 
bowing of the head. Fervid exclamations, ‘ He is my 
master!’ are heard in the feminine mob” (Sidis, 
“Psychology of Suggestion,” 3801, quoted Ross, 
** Social Psychology,” p. 45). Ki 

Both in antiquity and in modern times much has 
been made of the low degree of intelligence exhibited 
by crowds, and even of assemblies such as Senates 
and Parliaments. ‘“ You can.talk a mob into any- 
thing...Their feelings may be, usually are on the 
whole generous and right ; but it has no foundations 
for them, no hold of them; you may tease or tickle 
it into any, at your pleasure ; it thinks by infection 
for the most part, catching an opinion like a cold, and 
there is nothing so little that it will not roar itself 
wild about, when the fit ison ; nothing so great but 
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it will forget in an hour when the fit is past ” (Ruskin, 
ego ee 

Much mystery has been made of this fact, but 
it appears capable of a very simple explanation. 
Collective deliberation can only yield good results 
when there is a genuine interchange of views and when 
each member is able to throw some light on the pro- 
blem under discussion based on his own observation. 
This leads to genuine integrative and co-operative 
thinking which can produce results superior to any- 
thing any individual could have produced by himself, 
In unorganized crowds such free interchange is impos- 
sible. The majority.are bound to be passive listeners 
and consequently the influence of the few who gener- 
ally know something of mass_psychology is predomi- 
_nant. . The leader who wants to convince a crowd 
will obviously not use arguments which could appeal 
only to a few highly trained logical thinkers, but will 
have recourse to simple analogies, facile generaliza- 
tions, appeals to emotions, ete. which will be effective 
as far as the majority is concerned. It is obvious 
that the ideas which can be understood by all or the 
majority of a crowd will be of a low order and there- 
fore collective thinking of unorganized assemblages 
must be of a low level. In particular when a crowd 
is under the influence of an orator, collective thinking 
often vanishes to a minimum. There is not the 
give and take of conversation. ‘“* The life of a con- 
versation is gone the moment one individual takes the 
floor and silences the rest. I believe it was the poet 
Rogers who wittily said that the number at a dinner 
party should be less than the Muses and more than 
the Graces. Where more than nine people. are 
assembled about a table the danger of crowd forma- 
tion arises. Three or less are not a party at all” 
(Sir Martin Conway, p. 22). 

1 Cf, Schiller : 


Jeder, siehst du ihn einzeln is leidlich klug und verstandig, 
Sind sie in corpore, gleich wird dir ein Dummkopf heraus. 
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The crowd cannot think collectively. It can only 
listen to competing leaders and follow one of them. _ 

Added to the fact that only rudimentary arguments 
can appeal to all the members of a crowd, is the height- 
ening of the suggestibility ofits members. Arguments 
that come to the individual with the prestige of the 
crowd are accepted more readily than they would be © 
if listened to in isolation. The essence of suggestion 
is the inhibition of ideas other than the one in the 
focus of consciousness and the coming into play of 
some emotional or instinctive tendency which gives ~ 
that idea driving force or energy. In crowd pheno- 
mena there are usually to be noted, as we have seen, 
fixation of attention and emotional excitement. 
The skilful orator, e.g., knows how to play upon the 
emotions of his hearers. Once such emotions are 
aroused, all suggestions that harmonize with the 
system appealed to will be welcomed and others will 
be rejected, with the result that the usual control 
exercised by the critical faculties will be in abeyance. 
The particular emotional and instinctive tendencies 
involved will vary with the object which is the centre 
of attraction ; but in all probability there is always 
in crowds present a sort of nervous exaltation which is 
probably a form of the herd instinct, a feeling of 
pleasurable excitement due to the knowledge that 
one is sharing ideas and emotion with a large number 
of people at the same time... This exaltation acts on™ 
leaders and people in different ways. The leader 
may become unusually aggressive and say things 
which he would not dream of saying under different 
circumstances ; the people are readier to accept the 
suggestion of the leader. Further, in crowds the 
individual is, as Le Bon points out, apt to lose his 
sense of responsibility both because responsibility 
is divided and because his doings are masked by . 
anonymity. Add to these factors the rapid repetition. 
of stimuli and the volume of suggestion in big crowds 
and their low intellectual level. becomes readily 
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intelligible. Lack of responsibility and increase of 

_ suggestibility account also for the credulity of crowds. 

Their dogmatism and intolerance are due to the sense 
of omnipotence and the intensification of conviction 

characteristic of individuals in crowds. 

The intensification or exaltation of the. emotions 
is another much dwelt on aspect of crowds. ~In 
certain gregarious animals fear and anger spread 
likelightning. This is due no doubt to their condi- 
tions of life, their dependence on mutual aid; and the — 
importance of prompt amd united response. to.any 
signs of danger. In human crowds there is _as we 
have seen a kind of vague exaltation akin to the 
gregarious instinct which makes the individual more 
responsive to stimuli. There is also the effect of the 
cumulative repetition of the stimulus. 

Further, protected by anonymity, people do not __ 
exercise as much control as usual and give free vein 
to the expression of their feelings. Hence the * 
shouting, gesticulating, boisterous laughter, frantic 
cheers of the crowd and their. tendency to. extremes. 
These exaggerated reactions cannot but have their 
effect on already suggestible individuals and so the 
process of cumulative suggestion goes on. The 
peculiar feeling of irresponsibility on the part of the 
individual is furthered by anonymity, but is very 
likely also due to the illusion of omnipotence felt by 
people sharing in a great assembly. 

A great deal has been written about the immorality 
of crowds, but in this respect as in so many others 
much confusion has arisen from the use of collective 
terms. Crowds are in themselves neither good nor 
evil, but they may become either the one or the other 
on occasions according to the stimulus. Crowds 
may be brutal, but they may also be generous, 
sympathetic. An orator may appeal to the bad side 
as well as to the good side of human nature and the 
power of cumulative suggestion may act in either diree- 
tion, Of course crowd action cannot in the nature of 
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the case be based on rational deliberations, and its 
liability to suggestion makes it the victim of rapid 
alternation from one extreme to another. But there 
is no reason for saying that in a crowd individuals 
return toa primitive supposedly non-moral state. 

We can now discuss some of the other explana- 
tions that have been put forward to account for the 
phenomena of crowd psychology. Many of them are 
based on the theory of Le Bon that in a crowd a new 
entity or mind comes into being differing in character 
from the minds of the individuals composing it. 
That is why, it is maintained, individuals in a crowd 
feel, think and act in a manner quite different from 
that in which each would feel, think, will and act 
were he in isolation. Of the existence of such new 
entities there is no direct evidence whatever. All 
that we are entitled to say is that when individuals 
are in a crowd, they are subject to certain influences 
which affect their emotions and thoughts. They are, 
e.g., more suggestible, less critical, less self-reliant, 
less responsible. The unanimity of crowds is greatly 
exaggerated. The suggestibility of individuals in 
crowds varies enormously, and there are some who 
retain their critical faculties and withstand the 
prestige of the herd. Further, the suggestibility, as 
one would expect, is limited by the character of the 
instincts and emotions aroused. If the suggestion is 
glaringly out of harmony with the emotional predis- 
position of the mob, it may be met with jeers. It 
seems an easy way out of a difficulty to postulate 
a new mind to which are ascribed all sorts 
of qualities—credulity, impulsiveness, irrationality, 
etc. 

Another suggested explanation is also based on the 
theory of Le Bon and consists in the statement that 
in the crowd the unconscious qualities obtain the 
upper hand, i.e. there is reversion to the instincts 
or the substratum of the unconscious. Of this, as 
McDougall has shown, there is no evidence—except 
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in a few cases, e.g. revivals (p. 82). In any case to 
attribute to a permanent sub-conscious self all sorts 
of qualities of which there is no direct evidence is 
taking refuge in an asylum of ignorance. A third 
explanation also made familiar by Le Bon is that the 
crowd has a sort of magnetic influence inducing in 
those present a state resembling that of the somnam- 
bulist or hypnotized subject. This is certainly an 
exaggeration. There are certain resemblances _be- 
tween hypnotized subjects and mobs in action, 
but the differences are just as marked. In particular 
the somnambulist usually forgets what he did during 
his lapse, while members of a crowd remember. 
Further, the usual symptoms of hypnotism, changes 
in breathing, etc., are absent. All that is true in 
this theory is that individuals in a crowd are more 
suggestible. In truth, however, none of these ex- 
planations is needed. The fact that individuals 
in a crowd behave and think differently than when in 
- isolation is simply a particular case of the responsive- 
ness of individuals to environment. In the presence 
of others, there is a heightening of the social instincts, 
producing a vague exaltation which urges leaders 
to take the lead and to “ let themselves go ”’ in doing 
so and in others to follow the lead. This exaltation 
makes both more suggestible, the leader to the mood 
of the mob, and vice versa. The suggestibility varies 
according to the objects of attraction. In all, the 
knowledge that our ideas and feelings are shared by 
many is encouraging. Thus a process of cumulative 
suggestion goes on, which tends to inhibit conflicting 
ideas and emotions and to give to those in the focus 
dynamic force and energy. Accompanying this 
exaltation is a feeling of omnipotence and a consequent 
loss of the sense of personal responsibility. There 
is also to be noted a concentration of attention and 
a narrowing of consciousness which results in the 
absence of the usual controlling ideas and ideals. 
When to this is added the fact that the intellectual 
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level of a crowd is generally low owing to the fact 
that only the qualities common to all are appealed to, 
it will be seen that all the phenomena usually noted 
in mobs and simple crowds can be accounted for. 


CHAPTER X 
THE PUBLIC AND PUBLIC OPINION 


EK Public may be described as an unor- 
ganized and amorphous aggregation of indivi- 
duals who are bound together by common 

opinions and desires, but are too numerous for each 
to maintain personal relations with the others, It 
differs from the crowd in the following points. 

1. In the first place the public rests not on physical 
personal contact, but on communication by means of 
the Press, correspondence, etc. There is therefore 
absent the hurly-burly of the mob and consequently 
individuality can be retained more easily. There is 
also absent the heightening of the social feelings, 
which seem to be induced, at any rate to some extent, 
by bodily presence, and to this extent individuals in 
the public are less suggestible. 

2. Secondly, while one can belong to one crowd 
only at a time one can and one often does belong to 
different publics at the same time. For instance, 
one may be a reader of several newspapers. Sug- 
gestions coming from different publics will tend to 
neutralize one another or to lead to a suspense of 
judgment and to further discussion. 

8. Though through  space-annihilating devices 
news can be rapidly communicated, there is not the 
same degree of simultaneity of stimulation that is 
present in crowds, and this lessens suggestibility. 
¢~.4. Though the public is itself amorphous, it does 
generate organizations and these develop various 
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devices against the mob mind such as rules of debate 
and the like. 

These and similar distinctions between the crowd 
and the public have frequently been emphasized 
of late by critics of the ‘‘ psychology of the crowd,” 
and it has been argued that because of these distine- 
tions, individuals in the public are not so suggestible 
as members of a crowd. It should, however, be 
remembered that in some respects the force of 
suggestion of the public is infinitely greater than that 
of the crowd. In the first place, the public is in 
modern societies enormously large and complex, and 
its prestige is correspondingly greater than that of a 
mere crowd. Very few individuals can resist an 
opinion which is widely accepted and diffused and 
which comes with the authority of a vast public. 
In the second place, there exist in modern societies 
agencies for the deliberate formation or distortion 
of opinion, agencies which make use of a formidable 
machinery of cumulative suggestion, often more 
powerful and enduring in its effects than the repetition 
of the stimulus observable in crowds. These agencies 
deliberately and consciously practise the power of 
collective and repeated suggestion and use the crowd 
itself as a medium through the aid of the platform, 
the pulpit, the “ pictures,”’ as well as and most of all, 
the Press. Mass suggestion is practised on the 
public on an enormous scale at all times, though 
perhaps this fact becomes more obvious in times of 
crisis, when powerful emotional and _ instinctive 
tendencies come into play, reduce the critical faculty 
of individuals, and lower them all to a common level 
in which all that is distinctive and personal is lost 
or submerged. Though therefore the mentality of 
the public is, at any rate in normal times, more 
rational and less explosive, it does have many ele- 
ments in common with that of the crowd in the 
narrower sense of that term. 

Modern society is especially characterized by the 
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complexity of its publics, and a proper understanding 
of their relations to one another and to the institutions 
and associations to which they give rise is essential 
in order to get a real grasp of the nature of public 
opinion. We have seen that the conception of 
organism and mind alike exaggerate the unity of 
community. The latter consists of a series of group- 
ings, partly coincident, partly divergent, and best 
represented as a series of circles some of which are 
concentric whilst others cut across each other. Indi- 
viduals may and do belong to many of these circles 
or groupings and the closeness of their relations to 
them varies enormously. Moreover, the groupings 
themselves are not fixed, but are in a state of flux and 
subject to constant motion and _ transformation. 
Within each of the groupings there is a mass of opera- 
tive ideas and sentiments, the result of a process of 
communication and reciprocal influence. Within 
each there grow up associations, i.e. organizations 
for securing common ends and institutions, i.e. 
definite or sanctioned or crystallized modes of rela- 
tionship between the members of the group. The 
group, howsoever, always retains within itself more 
than can be expressed in its associations and institu- 
tions. The relations that exist between the members 
of a social group are too rich and varied to be capable 
of embodiment in what are bound to be more or 
less mechanical modes of arrangements. Behind 
the organizations and institutions which are thus in a 
sense ways of action of the public there is always a 
mass of uncrystallized and “ floating’ ideas whose 
influence is exhibited in the changes that occur in 
institutions and which occasionally receives direct 
expression in emergencies; for when the public 
cannot create an organization, it generates a crowd ! 
Each group has its own mass of operative ideas, 
sentiments, desires. Since individuals belong to 
different circles at the same time there are naturally 
many common elements among the different publics, 
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This circumstance, combined with the fact that the 
groupings are in constant movement, results in a steady 
clash and contact of ideas and the consequent over- 
flow of ideas from one circle to another, at least in 
progressive and non-stratified societies. The public 
is thus an agglomeration or complex of publics, and 
when we say that an opinion is public we mean that 
among the several public opinions that exist within 
each of the groupings or minor publics, on the sub- 
ject in question, this particular one predominates, 
This predominance does not imply unanimity ; 
certainly if unanimity is insisted upon, then the 
sphere of public opinion must be very restricted. 
This much, however, seems certain. We cannot 
speak of a public at all, at least in relation to govern- 
ment by public opinion, unless we refer to a body of 
individuals who are held together by the bond of 
common ideas and sentiments and who have at least 
a dim desire to maintain and continue their union. 
In groups in which there is a really deep cleavage 
there can be no public opinion. This becomes 
apparent in times of open and bitter class conflict. 
Appeals are then frequently made to public opinion 
and very often the fact is ignored that though those 
parts of the community against whom the appeal is 
made are themselves parts of the public in the wider 
sense, they yet for the time being, at any rate, con- 
stitute a public of their own, with interests of their 
own. The question of numbers is here not very 
relevant; for a minority cannot consider itself 
bound by the opinion of the majority, unless it 
recognizes a fundamental community of interests 
sufficient to override temporary differences. It 
follows that if the word public does not imply 
unanimity, mere acceptance by a majority is not 
sufficient to make an opinion public. It is necessary, 
as Lowell ! points out, that there should be sufficient 
community of interest to make the minority feel 
1“ Public Opinion and Popular Government,” 
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itself bound to accept the opinion of the majority, 
and this implies a certain amount of homogeneity 
and the absence of “‘ irreconcilables.” To constitute 
an opinion public the following three conditions 
appear to be necessary. First, it must be widely 
held in a group that has a certain ‘‘ consciousness of 
kind,” a feeling of ultimate identity of interests. 
Secondly, it must be a co-operative product, the 
result of the meetings of many minds in community. 
Thirdly, there must be a general recognition of its 
wide diffusion, a realization by each individual that 
it is the common opinion (Cf. Tarde’s ‘‘ Sense of 
Actuality ’’). By public opinion is thus meant the . 
mass of ideas and judgments operative in a community 
which are more or less definitely formulated and have 
a certain stability and are felt by the people who 
entertain or hold them to be social in the sense that 
they are the result of many minds acting in common 
and more or less conscious that they are acting in 
common. 

So far we have been dealing with the term “‘ public.” 
We now turn to the meaning of “ opinion.” Tarde 
would exclude desire and volition from the connota- 
tion of opinion, whilst others, as e.g., Lowell, slur over 
the distinction and tend to identify popular opinion 
with what is often called the general will. Those 
who have studied public opinion have chiefly devoted 
their attention to the sphere of politics and here, 
owing to the complexity of the problems, the confusion 
- or identification of the two terms is easily made. 
Both conceptions are very vague and the line of 
demarcation is certainly difficult to draw. When 
we speak of government by public opinion we cer- 
tainly do mean much the same as when we say 
government is an expression of the general will. 
It follows from our discussion of the general will, 
that the forces that govern social action are not, so 
far as they are the result of self-conscious voluntary 
acts, general, whilst those that are general cannot 
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be said to be due to acts of will in the strict sense. 
What is really general in a community is a vague 
desire for the maintenance of the social structure, 
a sense perhaps of the congruity or incongruity of any 
new proposals with the habitual or customary ideas 
of a people; but these vague mental elements can 
hardly be spoken of as will. Now if we examine 
the subjects in regard to which public opinion in the 
sphere of government is influential, we shall find that 
they are confined to issues of a grave and vital 
character which call forth responses due to well- 
established traditions or other age-long forces, because 
they are vaguely felt to threaten the stability of the 
whole social structure; and these semi-instinctive 
reactions are also the core of what reality there is in 
the general will. Nevertheless, the sphere of public 
opinion is wider than that of the general will and 
perhaps greater validity attaches to the former 
conception. For will should, strictly speaking, be 
confined to the acts of a self-conscious personality, 
and whether even the gravest social decisions are the 
results of such conscious acts on the part of the general 
public may well be doubted. The term opinion, on 
the other hand, is much vaguer and may not inappro- 
priately be used for that medley of latent preposses- 
sions, established habits and customs, vague desires 
and confused ideas, which constitute the mental 
forces that are actually operative in society. It is 
worthy of note that some writers who have rejected 
the conception of a general will, alleged to be inerrant 
or always in the right, erect in its place the conception 
of popular opinion to which they ascribe a superiority 
to that of the average of individuals and even to 
the opinions which the best individuals could form 
for themselves. This is for example what is done by 
Dr. McDougall He does not seem to realize 
that what he claims for popular opinion is exactly 
what Rousseau and Bosanquet claim for what they 
1“ The Group Mind,” p. 192 f. 
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style the general will, and just as for McDougall 
popular opinion is best interpreted by the best minds 
of the community, so Rousseau needed a “ wise 
legislator’ to determine what the popular will 
demands. The truth seems to be that the wisdom 
and inerrancy of popular opinion and general will 
alike are simply taken for granted in both cases 
without prior investigation into their real nature. 
As to the general will, investigation shows that what 
is general is not will and what is will is not general. 
The most we can say with regard to the community 
at large is that it either tacitly accepts the decisions 
of the few or is simply apathetic and indifferent 
or else shows more or less vague signs of discontent. 
Of course we may in a sense speak of a growing 
moral sense of the community, but it must be clearly 
understood that this would compare very unfavour- 
ably with the clear moral reflections of the best 
individuals and it certainly cannot be described as a 
moral will. So too with regard to the wider concep- 
tion of opinion, we may say that it consists of the 
responses or reactions of the more passive members of 
‘a community to the stimulus of the more active. 
But these responses are of the most varied character. 
Public opinion, says Schmoller, is like a harp of a 
million strings upon which there play winds from all 
directions. The sounds that emerge are not always 
unitary or harmonious. The most varied streams of 
melody cut through each other. It is subject to 
constant change both in regard to the objects on 
which it is directed and in regard to the mental 
elements through which it works. Now it demands 
this, now that. To-day it works on the passions ; 
to-morrow it makes its appeal to calm deliberation. 
The word opinion is thus appropriately chosen ; 
for in the history of thought opinion has always been 
contrasted with adequate knowledge and has been 
characterized by the fact that it is based on hearsay 
1 ‘** Grundriss,” I, p. 14. 
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evidence, rough empirical generalizations on a mere 
enumerative basis, and accepted traditions and pre- 
possessions. Opinion may thus be distinguished 
from reason or adequate knowledge, on the one hand, 
and from mere momentary impressions on the other. 
Whilst the former rests on scientific grounds and 
proceeds by the analysis of all the available evidence 
and the establishment of necessary connexions and 
relations, it seems clear that on the vast majority 
of subjects on which there is a considerable amount 
of relatively stable opinion, the people who hold those 
opinions have had no chance of weighing the evidence, 
nor are they competent to analyse or dissect the 
evidence with anything like the care and scrutiny 
that would be required for genuine scientific inference. 
The non-rational elements that enter even in the most 
important public decisions have been sufficiently 
emphasized of late and need not be further discussed 
here. On the other hand opinion is not the same 
thing as a momentary impression or instinctive 
response to a stimulus. It seems clear, for example, 
that the kind of response that is evoked in the mind 
of a person reading the words “‘ Hang the Kaiser ” 
on a placard, does not deserve the name opinion, 
though no doubt much that enters into opinion owes 
its origin to a steady repetition of similar appeals to 
the instincts and emotions. Opinion, in other words, 
stands for that mass of ideas and beliefs in a group 
or society, which has a certain stability and is not 
a mere series of momentary reactions, but is yet not 
based on clearly thought out grounds of a scientific 
character. The meaning of the term public has been 
previously explained as referring to a group of people 
more or less amorphous, though it may contain some 
organizations and institutions within it. In each 
such group there will be a mass of ideas originally 
initiated by the more active members, but subse- 
quently profoundly modified by contact with other 
ideas and frequently assuming a guise in the end 
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which their originators would not acknowledge or 
recognize. Public opinion is thus a social product, 
due to the interaction of many minds. But it 
should be noted that the ideas which emerge from the 
struggle are not always the best logically speaking. 
Popular opinion is subject to the most amazing 
vagaries. The ultimate reasons why some _ ideas 
get stamped in and others stamped out are often 
found in factors which are not under rational control, 
in complicated circumstances of the time, in an appeal 
to powerful instinctive and emotional tendencies, but 
dimly or not at all understood by the people whom 
they influence. There is, as has frequently been 
pointed out, a sort of natural “selection ”’ of ideas, 
but the “‘ fittest ’’ are not always the best logically or 
ethically speaking, but merely the most adapted to 
the particular circumstances. “‘ A change of belief 
arises in the main,”’ says Professor Dicey, “‘ from the 
occurrence of circumstances which incline the 
majority of the world to hear with favour theories 
which, at one time, men of common sense derided 
as absurdities, or distrusted as paradoxes”? (“ Law 
and Opinion in England,”’ Lecture II). 

He gives many striking illustrations. For example, 
between 1783-1861 the religious beliefs and political 
institutions of the whole of the United States were, 
except as regards slavery, the same; yet in the 
North slavery was condemned, whilst in the South 
it was justified. The difference in attitude can only 
be referred to a difference of circumstances. Again 
it is notorious that while under the sway of powerful 
impulses and emotions aroused in war-time people 
will readily accept ideas and believe in them sincerely 
which they would be most sceptical of in normal 
times. Even in normal times, popular thinking is 
swayed by unconscious ‘“‘ complexes” to a much 
greater extent than is commonly realized. 

We cannot thus find any evidence for the proverbial 
wisdom and inerrancy of popular opinion, and it 

10 
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might even be maintained, with Hegel, that to be 
independent of it is the first condition for anything 
that is great and rational. Nor does an inductive 
inquiry into the manner in which public opinion 
operates lend support to such glorifications of it as 
are implied in describing it as the “* social conscience ” 
of the community, “vor dei”? and the like. The 
frown and favour alike of public opinion are fretful 
and capricious and seldom betray discrimination or 
judgment. High on the crest of popular approval 
the jockey, the boxer, the writer of society novels 
share their honours with the philanthropist, the 
world-revolutionalizing inventor, the great thinker. 
Public opinion reacts most quickly and surely just 
in these cases, when the force of habit and instinct 
is so strong, that the acts against which it exerts 
so much violent pressure are in any case not likely 
to spread.t In times of crisis, public opinion reveals 
clearly, more often than not, its utter incapacity to 
serve as a moral will. Instinctive resentment then 
takes the place of calm judgment. The unity which 
the public exhibits in such times is due not to a genuine 
reconciliation of differences, but to a narrowing of 
consciousness with consequent loss of intellectual 
control and the triumph of the unitary or uniform 
modes of reaction due to biological and social heredity. 
Discussions as to the value of public opinion have 
always exhibited a remarkable tendency to emphasize 
extremes. Non est consilium in vulgo, non ratio, 
non discrimen non intelligenia, says Cicero, and 
Flaubert speaks of the people as an “‘ immoral beast ” 
or an eternal infant that will always be the last in the 
hierarchy of the social elements. In recent times 
many writers dismiss the opinion of the people as of 
no value on the grounds of its instability and high 
suggestibility. On the other hand, to public opinion 
has often been ascribed a sagacity and trustworthi- 
ness greater than that which can be claimed for the 


1 See Ross, “ Social Control,’’ p. 98. 
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greatest individuals. On grave issues it is commonly 
alleged the public verdict is always right and in 
matters of art and literature it is ‘‘ time ” that tells. 
Professor Bosanquet tells us frankly that “in 
public opinion we have an actual existent contradic- 
tion. As public it is sound and true, and contains 
the ethical spirit of the State. As expressed by 
individuals, in their particular judgments on which 
they plume themselves, it is full of falsehood and 
vanity. It is the bad which is peculiar and which 
people pride themselves on ; the rational is universal 
in its nature though not necessarily common.” In 
dealing with these contradictory views, it should be 
remembered that to speak of the public as immoral 
and foolish is just as misleading and mischievous as 
to describe it as always in the right and as the highest 
embodiment of spirit. Both descriptions alike imply 
an ascription to the general public of a fictitious 
unity and identity which it does not possess. In 
the second place to make any statements about 
the wisdom and goodness, the folly and wickedness of 
public opinion in general is utterly futile. We must 
take into consideration the kind of public involved, 
the organization that exists for collective deliberation 
and the sort of subjects in regard to which a decision 
is required. The public opinion that exists in a 
group of biologists with regard to the main principles 
of the theory of evolution may be eminently enlight- 
ened, but their opinion as to the right to strike on 
the part of the miners may be decidedly prejudiced 
and uninstructed, In dealing with the value of 
public opinion we have therefore to remember both 
the complexity of the publics of modern societies and 
their inter-relations and the complexity of the pro- 
blems with which they have to deal; and the con- 
sideration of these two points would involve an 
analysis and classification of publics, an exhaustive 
account of their specific problems and the means that 
they possess for collective deliberation and inter- 
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communication with other publics. Meanwhile 
attention may be drawn to the fact that the real 
value of public opinion in relation to government has 
lain not in the peculiar wisdom of its decisions, but 
in quite other considerations. In the first place 
public opinion is of importance not so much qua 
opinion, but qua public. Publicity is a sine qua non 
of sociality ; and it has well been said that the degree 
of publicity prevailing in a society is a direct measure 
of the degree of its inner connectedness. Public 
approval and disapproval is a tremendous force, and 
though not always enlightened it does nevertheless 
act as a check on the designs of those who wield 
power in society. The value of public opinion from 
this point of view lies not in its power of initiation 
but of control. The blessings it thus confers are, 
it is true, not unmixed. History is full of the most 
poignant struggle of new ideas against the apathy, 
indifference and sullen opposition of the mass of 
mankind, but still the control cannot be dispensed 
with and all efforts should be directed towards 
making it enlightened and open to reasoned persuasion. 

In the second place, public opinion is of importance 
in relation to government for the simple reason that 
it is an existent fact of the greatest magnitude and 
that to defy it would certainly lead to disaster. 
Government must be by consent, and, as Aristotle 
pointed out long ago, to exclude any large number of 
people from a share in government is exceedingly 
dangerous, for this would mean the constant presence 
in the State of an element hostile to the Government 
and perpetually discontented. Of course government 
by public opinion from this point of view does not 
in modern States involve a direct share on the part 
of each citizen in the actual deliberations of the 
Government, but merely a general agreement or 
consensus in regard to the legitimate character of 
the ruling authority, e.g. a general consent that the 
opinion of the majority shall prevail. It should be 
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added that for government by public opinion, as 
Lowell points out, the opinion must be such that 
while the minority may not share it, they feel bound 
by conviction, not fear, to accept it, and if democracy 
is complete the submission of the minority must be 
given ungrudgingly. To what extent this latter 
condition is realized in modern communities is 
difficult to ascertain. For the majority of voters 
submission to government is based upon not much 
more than dumb acquiescence without exhibiting 
much of the element of free choice, whilst there are 
certainly growing up minorities who if they submit 
at all, do not do so ungrudgingly. 

In the third place we may refer to a point made by 
Aristotle in this connexion. He shows that although 
in regard to knowledge the ignorant many compare 
unfavourably with the expert few, yet often the best 
judge of a thing is not the expert who made it, but 
the people who have to use it. Thus the guest can 
often judge better of a feast than the cook, the master 
of a house better than the builder. So too it may be 
supposed the people who are ruled will know best 
where the governmental shoe pinches. 

In the fourth place, perhaps the most important 
justification for government by public opinion lies 
in its educative value. The public can only learn 
to think by thinking, just as it can only learn to 
govern itself by governing itself. This has always 
been the real defence of democratic rule and at present 
its significance is becoming more and more obvious. 
The abuses of government by public opinion are due 
to a large extent to the existence of agencies for 
deliberate distortion and to the fact that the majority 
of people are either not endowed with universal minds 
which would enable them to take an enlightened 
interest in large and difficult problems or else are so 
busy with their own affairs that they cannot find 
much opportunity for exhibiting their public spirit. 
The first of these causes of abuse can be met by the 
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institution of a free and independent Press and by 
better education generally. The second raises more 
difficult problems of social organization and with it 
is connected a third cause of difficulty, viz. the 
enormous complexity of the problems with which a 
modern community has to deal. It is gradually 
coming to be recognized that for public opinion to 
be a really helpful force, there is need of much decen- 
tralization and division of power. In particular an 
arrangement of associations on a functional basis 
would simplify enormously the issues dealt with and 
would render possible the existence of an enlightened 
public opinion within each association, at any rate 
as regards its own specific problems. Great care, 
however, will have to be taken to prevent these 
associations from becoming self-centred and exclusive 
and to secure the means for the conduction of feeling 
and opinion from one group to another. In definitely 
stratified communities there is no easy intercom- 
munication between the various groups. The result 
is stagnation and imperviousness to the demands of 
the general public on the part of each group. If a 
functional organization be adopted, therefore, it 
will be more than ever necessary to encourage free 
and fearless criticism, to perfect the means of inter- 
communication and above all, to prevent stratifica- 
tion by the institution of an organization which will 
include members from different functional organiza- 
tions and represent those interests which they have 
in common. It will result from this that within 
each group or circle opinion would be instructed as 
far as its own affairs are concerned, and because of the 
presence in each group of members of the general 
organization there would be an overflow of ideas 
from one group to another and this would make 
possible the development of an enlightened public 
opinion on general matters too.*>To some extent 
this is the kind of organization that is contemplated 
by the Guild Socialists, but whether the latter theory 
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be accepted or not, the need for division of functions 
with a view of diminishing the complexity and 
number of the problems that have to be dealt with, 
say by Parliament, is now generally admitted. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ORGANIZATION 
AND DEMOCRACY 


HE relations that exist between individuals 

in community are of an infinite variety and 

complexity. Many of them are so subtly and 
delicately interwoven that they escape formulation 
or organized sanction, but a large number depend 
for their permanent existence on explicit organization. 
The essence of organization is the co-ordination and 
adjustment of the activities of the individuals who 
have formed an association with a view to the attain- 
ment of acommonend. Organizations can therefore 
only be understood by reference to the ends or 
purposes of the associations for which they exist and 
which they endeavour, consciously or unconsciously, 
to realize. It must be clearly understood that though 
associations rest on common interests, these interests 
are not always clearly apprehended by all their 
members, and are not pre-willed by them. Into some 
associations men are born; into others they are 
driven by mass suggestion or the prestige of an orator. 
Many of them exist for purposes which have never 
been clearly thought out by anyone, contain conflict- 
ing elements, and are rather of the nature of trial and 
error experiments than examples of conscious volition, 
Still more rudimentary associations rest on instinct, 
i.e. the mutual interdependence and co-operation 
of the member is achieved through the instrumentality 
of the social instincts. As intelligence develops the 
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purposes of the associations become consciously 
realized and deliberately striven for. In all cases the 
mutual interdependence is due to the fact that all 
the parts are seeking to attain a common end, but, 
in the earlier phases, the end is not consciously 
apprehended and the actions of the members though 
purposive are not purposeful, while in the higher forms 
the ends or purposes come to be clearly apprehended 
by all or the majority of the members. 

The instinctive basis persists even in advanced 
forms of associations, but it is profoundly transformed 
by the superstructure of experience and tradition. 
The instincts of taking the lead and following the 
lead, the gregarious instincts, the social impulses 
generally, are called into the service of social organiza- 
tion and form the nucleus of powerful sentiments 
having various social aggregates for their objects. 
By trial and error and later by conscious thought, 
definite modes of relationship between the members, 
securing division of labour and co-ordination, are 
established and come to have social prestige and 
authority. Thus there come to be the rules and 
institutions which express the formal relations of the 
individuals within the association, and embody the 
effort of the association to persist and maintain itself, 
and to secure the means for the harmonious co- 
operation of all the members. This effort towards 
harmony and unity is often, it must be admitted, 
feeble enough, and very often the means for its 
realization are found in the oppression of the spirit 
of individual aspiration of many of the members. 
In other words, the unity sought is one of subordina- 
tion and elimination of differences rather than of an 
articulated system. Moreover, it is only in the latest 
phases of development that an attempt is made to 
think out the purposes for which social organization 
exists, and even then it is doubtful how much real and 
directive influence such conscious theorizing exerts, 
and whether in large and complex societies, at any 
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rate, we have gone beyond the stage of trial and error. 

All organisations that have any permanence, use, 
though in varying degrees, the processes of habitua- 
tion and suggestion which are very potent instruments 
for securing collective action, if not collective volition 
proper. This fact is more obvious in organizations 
like armies, whose disciplinary drill is designed to 
inculeate the habit of immediate and unreflecting 
response to command and to heighten or enhance the 
responsiveness and suggestibility of each soldier to 
the influence of his superiors. But habit and sugges- 
tion are operative also in more complex societies, 
and to a much greater extent than is commonly 
realized. The whole system of education is designed 
to inculcate certain habits of feeling, thought and 
action. Tradition transmits the customs or habits of 
past generations and lends them an enormous prestige. 
In social organization habit is, therefore, a funda- 
mental condition of the perpetuation of custom, and 
therefore a conservative force of great importance. 
It is in this connexion that the phrase “ social 
habits ”’ is sometimes used. The reference is to modes 
of activity persistent in society which individuals 
come to perform automatically or with a minimum of 
consciousness, by dint of frequent repetition, originally 
at the instigation of others. Such social habits are of 
great importance as helping to conserve modes of 
behaviour which the experience of the race has shown 
to be useful and because, like all habits, they facilitate 
and simplify action, minimize fatigue and economize 
effort, and thus secure the release of our higher 
energies for higher processes demanding a great degree 
of attention. Habit is thus not necessarily the enemy 
of alertness and responsiveness, or rather theoretically 
it need not be so. In fact, however, it does often 
operate as the ‘“ perambulator of human life,” and 
helps to keep alive many institutions and modes of 
thought which have long since lost their real meaning 
and function. 
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The process of suggestion is also constantly and 
increasingly being used in the “Great Society.” 
Advertising and propaganda generally deliberately 
make their appeal to powerful emotional tendencies 
and instincts, the arousal of which tends to inhibit 
conflicting ideas and therefore to reduce the powers of 
criticism to a low level. Further, by dint of steady 
repetition, they have an enormous cumulative effect, 
moulding the opinions and sentiments of their publics 
and, what is perhaps more dangerous, subtly creating 
in their victims the illusion that they are really 
thinking for themselves instead of receiving their 
opinions ready made! Another important factor in 
group-formation and in social organization generally 
is the development of sentiments which have for their 
object or nucleus the leaders of the group or society 
and also the group or society as a whole. In particular 
the sentiment summed up in the words esprit de 
corps is of great importance. Long association and 
camaraderie, the sharing of common dangers and 
hardships, the development of a common tradition 
- and common modes of behaviour, all contribute to 
make the association or group as such the centre of 
a large number of emotional dispositions and the 
object of a sentiment of loyalty, with the result 
that the individual members come to think of the 
honour and dignity of the association with a certain 
amount of emotional warmth and to identify them- 
selves with it. The history of the developments of 
this and similar sentiments has not been studied in 
detail, so far as I know, but there can be no doubt 
that they lie at the very root of group psychology. 

The psychology of leadership and of the psychical 
relation between leaders and led has also been much 
neglected, and is only now beginning to receive the 
attention of scientific investigators. In particular, 
the whole question of the psychical basis of authority 
will have to be studied in greater detail than has been 
the practice. It is probable that the science of 
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Psychoanalysis will throw valuable light on this and 
kindred problems of social psychology. 

Sir Martin Conway, in a recent book, has given a 
helpful classification of leaders. He distinguishes 
three types of leaders whom he calls crowd compellers, 
crowd exponents and crowd representatives. To the 
first belong people like Alexander and Napoleon, men 
who can conceive a great idea, mould a crowd big 
enough to carry it into effect and force the crowd to 
do it, men who can stamp their individuality upon 
the people whom they lead. The second class of 
leaders, viz. the crowd exponents, are men of 
peculiarly sympathetic insight and sensitiveness of 
nature, and who are able to feel as the crowd feels or 
is going to feel, to give clear and emphatic expression 
to that emotion, to render articulate what is only 
vaguely and dimly felt or thought by the mass. 
Sir Martin Conway quotes Bagehot’s account of 
Gladstone in illustration: ‘“‘No one half guides, 
half follows the moods of his audience more quickly 
and more easily than Mr. Gladstone. There is a 
little playfulness in his manner which contrasts with 
the dryness of his favourite topics and the intense 
gravity of his earnest character. He receives his 
premises from his audience like a vapour and pours 
out his conclusions upon them like a flood. He will 
imbibe from one audience different vapour of premises 
from that which he will receive from another.” Sir 
Martin Conway himself instances Mr. Lloyd George. 
** He is the visible and audible incarnation of popular 
tendencies. His emotions respond as sensitively to 
those of a crowd as ever a barometer to changes in 
atmospheric pressure. He has never manifested any 
trace of an individual mind or of an independent 
thought. He has added nothing to the stock of 
political ideas, but has perfectly voiced the ideas of 
the crowd by which he acts and from which he draws 
his emotions and his power ” (‘‘ The Crowd in Peace 
and War,” p. 107). 
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To the third category belong the crowd-representa- 
tives, who only express known and settled opinion of 
the crowd, and who, like constitutional monarchs, 
are hedged round with conditions which prevent 
them from giving utterance to their own independent 
views, if any such they have. There exists a vast 
literature dealing with the machinery of leadership, 
with the working of constitutions, of Parliament, of 
the party system, of the Press and the like. But it 
cannot be said that these subjects have been studied 
at all scientifically from the point of view of psycho- 
logy, except perhaps by Professor Graham Wallas. 
It is safe to say that the best accounts have so far 
been written not by the professional psychologists, 
but by trained observers of human life who have come 
to study the subject from the point of view of other 
fields of human inquiry. There is now a very widely 
prevalent feeling of disillusionment in regard to the 
success of democratic institutions, and the points of 
weakness which have been revealed in them are 
essentially psychological in character. They may be 
grouped under the following heads. 

1. The tendencyinherent in all organization towards 
oligarchy. 

2. The psychological difficulties in securing an 
adequate system of representation for complex 
interests. 

8. The failure of the representative system, owing 
to the ignorance and gullibility of the masses, and 
the existence of agencies for the distortion of opinion. 

4, The psychological difficulties in securing effective 
collective deliberation in large assemblies. 

1. There are, of course, good technical and psycho- 
logical reasons for the development of systems of 
representation.1 The history of associations, whether 
of Trade Unions, political parties or State, shows that 
direct government is impossible on any large scale. 
Large masses of men cannot take counsel effectively 


1 On this section cf. R. Michels, ‘‘ Les Partis politiques.” 
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even when simple issues are at stake, and with the 
growing complexity of affairs and the importance of 
rapid decisions they become unwieldy and ineffective. 
Further, direct government is liable to great abuse. 
Big assemblies are notoriously suggestible and fall 
a ready prey to the demagogue and orator, to the 
unscrupulous and ambitious. Again, even where 
direct government exists some authority is needed 
to deal with affairs that arise in the intervals between 
assemblies, and experience shows that the real power 
will soon come to be exercised by the officials charged 
with this function. Added to the technical difficulties 
of direct government are certain psychological factors 
working in the direction of leadership and representa- 
tion. The forces that drive a structureless mass to 
seek some form of organization are not all conscious 
and deliberate, but have deeper roots in instinct 
and the unconscious. The majority of people seem 
to long to be led and are only too eager to obey 
authority, as is evidenced by the widespread cult of 
leaders and the universal readiness to submit to 
authority. Thus we find that in all societies of any 
permanence leaders emerge and achieve power. Now, 
in all organizations, whether they rest on hereditary 
leadership or leadership on a representative basis, 
there are strong tendencies towards oligarchy, due 
both to the technical nature of government with 
which we are not here concerned, and to certain 
psychological factors. The latter may be summed 
up under three heads : (a) the indifference and apathy 
of the masses and their longing for leadership ; 
(b) the thirst for power on the part of the leaders ; 
(c) the psychical metamorphosis of even the best 
leaders and their estrangement from the masses. 

The laziness, indifference, and apathy of the masses 
is probably the obverse side, so to speak, of their 
longing for leadership. Possibly it is due to some 
extent to lack of imagination and the difficulty of 
understanding the complex problem confronting the 
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citizen to-day. But it cannot be altogether due to 
these circumstances, for apathy is to be observed 
even in the majority of members of relatively small 
societies dealing with matters within the reach of 
ordinary intelligence. The result is that the masses 
exercise but an imperfect control over their leaders. 
Thus the conditions are given which are likely to 
corrupt even the most public spirited of leaders. 
For the latter must very speedily realize that though 
in theory they are supposed to represent and express 
the opinions and desires of their electors, the latter 
have, in fact, no opinions and no will of their own 
worth considering. In complex societies in particular, 
where the members vary greatly in education and 
intellectual equipment, the leader cannot be a mere 
exponent, but must be a moulder of opinion. Under 
favourable conditions, and given the existence of 
an alert and critical electorate, these circumstances 
would be conducive to genuine co-operative thinking, 
but, in the majority of cases, it merely leads to a 
gradual but constantly increasing estrangement of 
the leaders or representatives from the people whom 
they are supposed to represent and to a desire on 
their part to dominate the masses and use them as 
tools for the realization of their own ideas and schemes. 
In all parties the majority of the members are 
apathetic creatures of habit and suggestion, easily 
swayed by the power of the orator and that species 
of flatterers, the demagogue. One of the most 
marked characteristics of democratic organizations is 
their suggestibility to the magic of words, as is clearly 
seen from the great réle that is played by orators and 
journalists. Often the qualification for leadership is 
not the power of clear, logical thought or exposition, 
but rather a certain versatility and power to jump 
from one subject to another, a facile and direct 
manner of speech, a skill in repartee; and men 
possessed of such powers are often opportunists and 
readily become the tool of powerful interests. 
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The apathy of the masses and their longing for 
leadership is accompanied by an insatiable thirst for 
power on the part of the leaders. The desire to 
dominate is a deep rooted and powerful passion in some 
people. What is perhaps more important is that the 
possession of power leads to a profound change in 
the mentality of the leader. Bakunin urged that the 
possession of power will turn even the greatest lover 
of liberty into a tyrant. This statement has often 
been confirmed by facts. At first the leader may be 
convinced of the value of the principles for which he 
stands. Indeed, he may have been driven to assume 
the leadership by profound conviction of the im- 
portance of these principles and by a genuine beliefin 
the possibility of his making a genuine contribution to 
their realization. But the taste of power is intoxicating. 
It creates the illusion of greatness and indispens- 
ableness and the consequent disinclination to abandon 
power once enjoyed. It is to be noted that the 
ambition for power often reveals the greatest intensity 
in the case of leaders of working-class origin. They 
are often capricious and despotic, and exhibit all 
the characteristics of the parvenu. The self-made man 
is often vain and liable to be moved by flattery. 
In the history of Socialism in all countries we meet 
with men characterized by the arrogance of the half- 
educated and the inverted snobbery of the upstart, 
and Socialist Parliamentary Parties often contain 
men of working-class origin who unconsciously yield 
to the powerful influence of the “ bourgeois ”’ atmo- 
sphere, and end by going over to “‘the enemy.” It 
is even arguable that leaders who genuinely believe 
themselves to be truly representative are more liable 
to become tyrannical than others. For they are 
likely to have a fanatical zeal to put things right and 
a passion for energetic government not so marked in 
others. 

The incompetence of the masses, their apathy and 
indifference, their longing for leadership and worship 
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of authority, together with the desire for power and 
domination on the part of the leaders, are thus factors 
working for oligarchy in all democratic communities. 
The question may be raised whether this tendency is 
essentially involved in democracy, or is due merely 
tothe fact that, at present, Government and elections 
are so largely controlled by powerful economic 
interests. Michels has shown that the same factors 
are operative in all Socialist parties and maintains 
that organization as such implies oligarchy. The 
Syndicalists and Marxians, on the other hand, seem 
to think that genuine self-government will be possible 
after the “revolution.” It is difficult to see any 
real justification for this belief. Any centralized form 
of government is bound to be oligarchical in tendency. 
‘“* Qui dit pouvoir dit domination et toute domination 
presume l|’existence d’une masse dominée.”? We are 
told that the State will wither away. But what will 
take its place? Surely there will either be a huge 
bureaucracy or some form of representation. But in 
that case there is certain to arise a new dominant 
minority. Is it not likely that the social revolution 
will but replace the existing dominant class by a 
clandestine oligarchy of demagogues working under 
the guise of equality ? Again it is agreed that there 
must be an intermediate stage of dictatorship by a 
minority. Will that minority be willing to give up 
its power, once it has secured full control? It 
is probable also that the psychological changes 
mentioned above will also take place in the mentality 
of the dictators. This appears to be confirmed by 
the example of the Russian Revolution. “It is 
sheer nonsense to pretend that the rulers of a great 
empire such as Soviet Russia, when they have become 
accustomed to power, retain the proletarian psycho- 
logy and feel that their class interest is the same as 
that of the ordinary working man. This is not the 
case in Russia now, however the truth may be 
concealed by fine phrases. The Government has a 
11 
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class consciousness and a class interest quite distinct 
from the proletarian, who is not to be confounded 
with the paper proletarian of the Marxian scheme ”’ 
(‘‘ Theory and Practice of Bolshevism,” p. 155). 

2. The second line of criticism is associated with the 
theory of functional representation, particularly as 
worked out by Mr. G. D. H. Cole. According to that 
theory, it is impossible for any one individual to repre- 
sent or to act as a substitute for the whole will and 
personality of other individuals, though 7 is possible 
and indeed desirable to have representatives for 
specific purposes. The individual is a centre of 
consciousness and will which is not as such com- 
municable and transferable and is possessed of a power 
of self-determination which he never abandons. In 
associations aiming at a specific object representa- 
tion does not imply any violation of the individuality 
of its members, but a system of representative govern- 
ment, based on the idea that individuals can be repre- 
sented as wholes, is not only destructive of personal 
well-being but is practically impossible. ‘‘ In pro- 
portion as the purposes for which the representative is 
chosen lose clarity and definiteness, representation 
passes into misrepresentation and the representative 
character of the acts resulting from association 
disappears. Thus misrepresentation is seen at its 
worst to-day in that professedly omnicompetent 
‘representative? body— Parliament—and in the 
Cabinet which is supposed to depend on it. Parlia- 
ment professes to represent all citizens in all things, 
and therefore, as a rule, represents none of them in 
anything. It is chosen to deal with anything that 
may turn up quite irrespective of the fact that the 
different things that do turn up require different types 
of persons to deal with them. It is therefore pecu- 
liarly subject to corrupt, and especially to plutocratic, 
influences and does everything badly because it is 
not chosen to do anything well” (‘‘ Social Theory,” 
p. 108). P 
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_ 8. The complexity of the issues which have to be 
dealt with in such a body as Parliament is responsible 
not only for the ‘‘ misrepresentation ” of their electors 
by members once they are chosen, but also to some 
extent for the strange aberrations of elections. Owing 
largely to that complexity motives get so mixed and 
interests so confused that real representation becomes 
impossible and the persons elected owe their success 
largely to some one or more dominant issues which 
have the power of emotional and instinctive appeal. 
To speak of the representative as expressing a 
common will is clearly unjustifiable in the majority 
of the cases, for the motives that inspire the electors 
are very mixed and divergent and even conflicting. 
Add to these difficulties the political ignorance of the 
masses and their gullibility and the existence of a 
highly developed machinery for steady and cumu- 
lative suggestion and the vagaries of elections become 
intelligible. “‘In Great Britain,” says Mr. H. G. 
Wells, “‘ we do not have elections anymore ; we have 
rejections. What really happens at a general election 
is that the party organization—obscure and secretive 
conclaves with entirely mysterious funds—appoint 
about twelve hundred men to be our rulers, and all 
that we, we so-called self-governing people are per- 
mitted to do is, in a muddled angry way, to strike off 
the names of about half these selected gentlemen.”’! 
4, Finally, there are psychological difficulties in the 
working of large assemblies which make real or 
effective collective deliberation impossible, with the 
result that real power comes to be concentrated in the 
hands of a very few people even in the most demo- 
cratic Governments. It is interesting in this connex- 
ion to compare Dr. McDougall’s panegyrics of the 
British Parliament with the opinions of close observers 
of political life like Professor Graham Wallas or 
Ostrogowsky, or H. G. Wells. Dr. McDougall regards 
parliamentary procedure as exemplifying genuine 
1Quoted, Lippmann, Preface to Politics, p. 291. 
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collective deliberation and volition. The representa- 
tives consist of men “‘among whom custom and 
tradition accord precedence to the natural leaders, 
the most able, and those in whose consciousness the 
nation in the past, present and future is most ade- 
quately reflected.” Further, the party system and 
the Press ensure ‘‘ vigorous criticism and full dis- 
cussion of all proposals under a system of traditional 
conventions evolved for the regulation of such discus- 
sions” (‘‘ The Group Mind,” p. 190). One wonders 
whether this opinion is warranted by psychological 
observation or is based on general political assumptions 
and predilections. With it may be contrasted the 
verdict of Professor Graham Wallas and other obser- 
vers both in England and abroad who are impressed 
with the utter futility of the ostensible proceedings 
of Parliament, the intellectual slackness that prevails 
and the absence of any really organized discussion. Of 
course if national deliberation and national volition 
means the deliberation and volition of people in whom 
the “idea of the nation ”’ is best reflected and if the 
“best? people themselves decide that they best 
reflect the idea of the nation then Dr. McDougall is 
undoubtedly right. But the “‘idea of the nation” 
is too vague a phrase, and the national good often 
means in practice the good of the “‘ best ”’ section of 
the nation. The outside observer cannot but be 
struck with the frequent absence of real integration of 
thought and of responsiveness to enlightened and 
instructed criticism that characterizes parliamentary 
debates. This absence of real collective volition is due, 
however, notmerely to the triumphof sectional interests 
and conscious perversion of the popular will in so far 
as ascertainable, but to the actual psychological 
difficulties of collective deliberation in large assemblies 
dealing with subjects of constantly increasing com- 
plexity. It is in the latter respect in particular that 
the psychologist may be able to be of assistance. 
Generally the conclusion that emerges from the above 
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discussion is that any policy of reconstruction that 
is to be of real value must aim at decentralization 
and division of labour, with a view of making the 
issues dealt with in any assembly more definite and 
less complex and more amenable to the system of 
representation, and, above all, it must be designed to 
secure a nation better educated, less apathetic, less 
suggestible, less amenable to externallyimposed author- 
ity, more capable of independent and fearless thought, 
and of being stimulated by wider interests. 
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of the main points of our discussion. In the first 

place, we argued that society or community was 
to be conceived as a network of individuals related 
to one another in an infinite number of ways and 
forming unities or wholes varying enormously in 
character and complexity. Some of the relations 
subsisting between individuals are susceptible of 
organization, and thus form the basis of associations 
and institutions, others are too subtle, personal and 
delicate and escape organization, others again are 
too vague to be formulated but are partly expressed in 
popular movements or tendencies, in public opinion 
and the like. These relations can only be understood 
in terms of mind, i.e. they rest upon impulses, ideas 
and purposes. But the whole that is formed by the 
members in relation is not correctly or usefully 
conceived as an organism or mind analogous to the 
organism or mind of an individual. The relations 
between individuals in society are indeed close and 
_ intimate. Sociality and individuality are, as Professor 
Maciver has recently urged with great emphasis, but 
two aspects of a single process, viz. the development of 
personality. Nevertheless the individual is a unique 
focus or centre of reference, conscious of himself as a 
single whole, related in very different ways to the 
different social wholes of which he is a member, and 
whose nature is not exhausted in his membership of 
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those wholes. These again, it is true, form some 
sort of system, or rather we may discover in them 
a nisus or effort towards system. But, in-the first 
place, the degree of unity actually attained by 
them must not be exaggerated, and, in the second 
place, in so far as there is real unity, it is a unity of 
purposes, of ideas and ideals, of spiritual content, and 
it has not the unity of process and substantive con- 
tinuity characteristic of the individual mind. 

We noted, in the second place, a very widely pre- 
valent reaction against reason and even a sort of 
cult of theirrational. Nowtoalarge extent this anti- 
intellectualist movement is due to an abstract view of 
reason which identifies it with a bare and cold logical 
faculty of comparing and relating and to a false 
separation between reason or rational will and 
impulse. It should, however, be remembered that 
the strength of the anti-intellectualist movement lies 
in the fact that it has emphasized points that were 
often ignored by the rationalists and that the latter 
are often guilty of the very same abstractions as those 
of the anti-intellectualists. The point of view we 
have sought to maintain is that social institutions do 
contain rational and purposive elements. They are 
experiments at a unitary life, and represent the more 
or less enlightened and co-ordinated efforts of mankind 
to discover the conditions of harmonious development. 
But for the most part they have hardly gone beyond 
the stage of trial and error and they certainly are not 
based upon clearly thought out schemes of life 
embodying organized systems of purposes. This, 
however, does not mean that the rdéle of reason is 
unimportant. Onthe contrary, if by reason we under- 
stand a principle working within and by means of the 
impulses, and giving them unity of aim and direction, 
then reason is the very life of the whole social process. 
At any rate it follows from our account that what we 
want is not blind reliance upon mystical impulses, 
not less reason but more reason, more understanding, 
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that is to say, of the conditions under which the 
impulses may be made to work together, so as to lead 
to the harmonious development of personality in 
society. 
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LAWRENCE, 25s. net. MICHELANGELO, I5s. I5s. net. VELASQUEZ, I5s. net. 


net. RAPHAEL, 15s. net, REMBRANDT’S 


The ‘ Complete’ Series 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo 


THE CompLteTE AIRMAN, I6s. net. THE 5s. net. THE CompLeTeE LAwn TENNIS 
ComMPLETE AMATEUR Boxer, Ios. 6d. net, PLAYER, 12s. 6d. net. THE COMPLETE 

“ Tuer CompLete AssociaTION Foort- Motorist, ros. 6d. net. THe COMPLETE 
BALLER, 10s. 6d. met. THE COMPLETE MounNTAINEER, 18s. net. THE COMPLETE 
ATHLETIC TRAINER, 10S, 6d. net. THE OaRSMAN, 15s. net, THr COMPLETE 
CompLeTe BiLLt1aARD PLAYER, Ios. 64. PHOTOGRAPHER, 1I2S. 6d. net. THE COMPLETE 
net. THE ComMPLETE Cook, Ios. 6d. net. Rucpy FooTBaLLeR, ON THE NEW ZEA- 
THE CoMPLETE FOXHUNTER, I6s. net. LAND SYSTEM, 12s. 6d. net. THE Com- 
Tue ComPLeTE GOLFER, 125. 6d. net. PLETE SHOT, I6s. net. THE COMPLETE 
Tue CoMpLeTE Hockey PLAYER, Ios. 6d, SwImMMER, Ios. 6d. net. THE COMPLETE 
net. Tue CoMPLETKE HORSEMAN, I5s. YACHTSMAN, 18s, net. 


net. THE COMPLETE JUJITSUAN. Cr. 8vo. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 
With numerous Illustrations. Wide Royal 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. net each volume 


Enciish CoLourED Booxs. ETCHINGS. IvoriEs. JEWELLERY. MEzzoTINTS. 
EuROPEAN ENAMELS, Frnt Books. MINIATURES, PORCELAIN, SEALS. 
Gass. GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ Woop ScuLprurg, 

Work. ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 
Handbooks of Theology 
Demy 8vo 

Tuer DocTRINE OF THE INCARNATION, I5S. THE CREEDS, 125. 6d. net. THE PHILOSOPHY 
net. A History oF EARLY CHRISTIAN OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
DocrrRinE, 16s. net. INTRODUCTION TO 12s. 6d. net. THe XXXIX ARTICLES OF 
THE HisTORY OF RELIGION, 12s. 6d. net. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, I5s. neét. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 


Health Series 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


Tue Basy. Tur CARE OFTHE Bopy. THE Lonc, THE PREVENTION OF THE COMMON 
CARE OF THE TEETH. THE EYES OF OUR Co_p. STAYING THE PLAGUE, THROAT 
CHILDREN. HEALTH FOR THE MiDDLE- AND Ear TrousiLEes. TUBERCULOSIS 
Acrep. THe HEaLtH or A WoMAN. THE Tue HEALTH oF tHE CHILD, 2s. net. 


HEALTH OF THE SKIN. Eiow ro LIvE 
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The Library of Devotion 
Handy Editions of the great Devotional Books, well edited 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. net and 3s. 6d. net 


Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 5s. net each volume 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 
Illustrations, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


AvsrecHt Ditirer. THe ArtTS oF JAPAN. BoucHeEr. HoLBEIN. ILLUMINATED 
BooKPLatTEs. Borrice.tti, BuRNE- MANUSCRIPTS. JEWELLERY. JOHN Hopp- 
Jones. Criini. CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM, NER. Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS. MILLET. 
Curist IN ART. CLAUDE. CONSTABLE. MINIATURES. Our Lavy IN ART. 
Corot. Earty ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR. RAPHAEL, RODIN. TURNER. VANDYCK. 
ENAMELS, FREDERIC LEIGHTON. GEORGE Watts. 

Romney. GREEK ART. GREUZE AND 


The Little Guides 


With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from 
photographs 


Small Pott 8vo. 
Guides to the English and Welsh Counties, and some well-known districts 


4s. net to 7s. 6d. net. 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form; 
(2) illustrations from photographs and by well-known artists; (3) good 
plans and maps ; (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything 
that is interesting in the natural features, history, archeology, and archi- 
tecture of the town or district treated. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 


Pott 16mo. 40 Volumes. Leather, price 1s. 9d. net each volume 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
Plays 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
Mirestones. Arnold Bennett and Edward | TypHoon. A Playin Four Acts. Melchior 
Knoblock. Eleventh Edition. Lengyel. English Version by Laurence 


IpEAL HusBanp, An. Oscar Wilde. Act- 
tng Edition. 

Kismet. Edward Knoblock. Fourth Edi- 
tion, 

Ture GREAT ADVENTURE, 
Fifth Edition. 


Arnold Bennett. 


Irving. Second Edtiton. 

Ware Cask, THE. George Pleydell. 

GENERAL Post. J. E. Harold Terry. 
Second Edttion. 

Tue HONEYMOON, Third 
Edititon. 


Arnold Bennett. 
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Sports Series 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo 


Att Asout FLyING, 38. met, ALPINE PLAYERS, 2s. net. LAwN TENNIS, 35. net. 
Sxr-tnc at Att HEIGHTS AND SEASONS, Lawn Tennis Do’s ano Donr’s, 2s. net, 
5s. net. CROSS COUNTRY SKI-ING, 5s. net. Lawn TENNIS FOR YOUNG PLAYER3, 
Gotr Do’s anp Dont’s, 2s. 6d. net. 2s. 6d. net. LAWN TENNIS FOR CLus 
Quicx Curs to Goop Go tr, 2s. 6d. net. PLAYERS, 2s. 6d. net. LAWN TENNIS FOR 
INSPIRED GOLF, 2s. 6d. net. Drivinc, MatcuH Prayers, 2s. 6d. net. Hocxry, 
APPROACHING, PuTTING, 2s. net. GOLF 4s. net. How tro Swim, 2s. net, Punt- 
Ciuss aNnD How ro Use THEM, 2s. net. ING, 35. 6d. met. SKATING, 35, néb. 
Tue SECRET OF GOLF FOR OCCASIONAL WRESTLING, 25. net. ; 


The Westminster Commentaries 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK 
Demy 8vo 


Tue Acts oF THE APOSTLES, I2s. 6d. net. I6s.net. Jos, 8s. 6d. net. THE PASTORAL 
Amos, 8s. 6d. net, I CoRINTHIANS, 8s. Episties, 8s. 6d. net. THE PHILIPPIANS, 
6d. net. Exopus, 15s. met. EzExKIEL, 8s. 6d. net. Sr. Jamus, 8s. 6d. net. Sr. 
12s. 64, net, GENESIS, 16s. net. HEBREWS, MATTHEW, I5s. net. St. LUKE, 155. net. 
8s. 6d. met. ISAIAH, 16s. net. JEREMIAH, 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Library 
Cheap Editions of many Popular Books 
Feap. 8vo 


Part III.—A SELECTION oF Works oF FICTION 


Bennett (Arnold)— Island Tale. Cr. 8vo. 9s. net. THE 
CLAYHANGER, 8s. net. Hitpa Lessways, Secret Acent: A Simple Tale. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. Turse Twain. Tue Carp. gs. net. UNDER WesTEeRN Eyes. Cr, 
Tue Recent: A Five Towns Story of 8vo. gs. net. CHANCE. Cr. 8v0. 9s. net. 


Adventure in London. Tue Prick or 
Love. Burizep Attvz. A MAN FROM 
tHE NortH. WHomM GOD HATH JOINED, 
A Great Man: A Frolic. Mr. PRoHAck. 
All 7s. 6d. net. THE MATADOR OF THE 
Five Towns, 6s. net. 


Birmingham (George A.)— 


Corelli (Marie) — 
A ROMANCE OF Two Wor ~LpDs, 7s. 6d. net, 
VENDETTA: or, The Story of One For- 
gotten, 8s. net. Tuetma: A Norwegian 
Princess, 8s. 6d. net. ArDATH: The Story 
of a Dead Self, 7s. 6d. net. Tur Sout oF 
Lizits, 7s. 6d. net. Wormwoop: A Drama 


SpaNIsH GOLD, Tue SEARCH Party. 
Laxracn’s Lovers. Tue Bap Times. Up, 
@HE Resets. THE Lost Lawyer. All 
9s. 6d. net. INISHEENY, 8s. 6d. net. THE 
GREAT-GRANDMOTHER, 7S. 6d. nef. FOUND 
Money, 7s. 6d. net. 


Burroughs (Edgar Rice)— 

TARZAN OF THE Apzs, 6s. net. THE 
RETURN OF TARZAN, 6s. net. THE BREASTS 
oF TARZAN, 6s. net. THE SON OF TARZAN, 
6s. net, JUNGLE TALES OF TARZAN, 6s. 
net, TARZAN AND THE JEWELS OF OPAR, 
6s. net. TARZAN THE UNTAMED, 7S. 6d. net. 
A Princess or Mars, 6s. net. THE Gops 
oF Mars, 6s. net. THE WARLORD OF 
Mars, 6s. net, THuviA, Marp or Mars, 
6s. net. TARZAN THE TERRIBLE, 2S. 6d. net. 
Tue Mucxer, 6s. net. THE MAN wWITH- 
our A Sout, 6s. net. THE CHESSMEN OF 
Mars, 6s. net. AT THE EartTH’s CORE, 
6s, net. 


Conrad (Joseph)— 


A SET oF SIX, 7S. 6d. net. Victory: An 


of Paris. 8s. net. BARABBAS: A Dream of 
the World’s Tragedy, 7s. 6d. net. THE SoR- 
ROWS OF SATAN, 7s. 6d. net. THE MASTER- 
CHRISTIAN, 8s. 6d, net. TEMPORAL PowER: 
A Study in Supremacy, 6s. net. Gop’s 
Goop Man: A Simple Love Story, 8s. 6d. 
net. Hoty Orprrs: The Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life, 8s. 6d. net. THE Micutry ATom, 


9s. 6d. net. Boy: A Sketch, 7s. 6d. net. 
Cameos, 6s. net. THE Lirzt EVERLASTING, 
8s. 6d. net. THE Love or Lone AGo, AND 


OrHER Srorizs, 8s. 6d. net. INNOCENT, 
7s. 6d, net. Tue Secret Powrr: A 
Romance of the Time, 6s. net. 


Hichens (Robert)— 


ToNGUES OF CONSCIENCE, 7s. 6d. met, 
Fr1ix: Three Years in a Life, 7s. 6d. net, 
Tuer WoMAN WITH THE Fan, 7s. 6d. net. 
THe GARDEN oF ALLAH, 8s. 6d, net. 
Tue CALL oF THE BLoop, 8s. 6d. net, 
THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD, 75. 64, 
net. THE Way OF AMBITION, 7s. 6d. net, 
In THE WILDERNESS, 7s. 6d. net. 
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Hope (Anthony)— 
A CHANGE oF AIR, A MAN oF MarK. 
Simon DALte, Tue Kino’s Mrrror. 
Tue Dotty Diatocurs, Mrs. Maxon 
Protests. A Younc Man’s YEAR. 
BEAUMAROY HOME FROM THE WARS. 
All 7s. 6d. net. 


Jacobs (W. W.)— 
Many CARGOES, 55. net, SEA URCHINS, 
5s. net and 3s. 6d. net. A MASTER OF 
Crart, 6s. net. LicHtT FREIGHTS, 6s. net. 
Tue SKIPPER’S WOOING, 5s. net. AtTSuN- 
wicu Port, 5s. net. DIALsTONE LANE, 
5s. net. ODD CRAFT, 5s. net. THE LaDy 
OF THE BARGE, 5S. net. SALTHAVEN, 6S. 
net. Sattors’ Knots, 5s. net. SHORT 
CRUISES, 6s. net. 


London (Jack)— WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Lucas (E, V.)— 

LisTENER’s Lure: An Oblique Narration, 
6s. net. OVER BEMERTON’s: An Easy- 
going Chronicle, 6s. net. Mr. INGLESIDE, 
6s. net. LONDON LAVENDER, 6s. net. 
LANDMARKS, 6s. net. THE VERMILION 
Box, 6s. net. VERENA IN THE Mrpst, 
8s. 6d. net. RosE AND Rose, 6s. net. 
GENEvRA’s MONEY, 75. 6d, net. 


McKenna (Stephen)— 
Sonta: Between Two Worlds, 8s. net. 
Ninety-S1x Hours’ Leave, 7s. 6d. net. 
Tue S1xTH SENSE, 6s, net, Mipas & Son, 
8s. net. 


Malet (Lucas)— 
Tue History oF Sir RicHarpD CALMADY: 
A Romance. tos. net. THE CARISSIMA. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. DEADHAM 
Harp. All 7s. 6d. net. THE WAGEs oF 
Sin. 8s. net, COLONEL ENDERByY’s WIFE, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mason (A, E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated, Ninth Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Milne (A. A.)— 
Tue Day’s Pray, Tue Hortpay Rounp, 
Once A WEEK. All 7s. 6d. net. THE 
Sunny Sipe. 6s. net. THE RED HousE 
MystTeErRY. 6s. net. 


Oxenham (John)— 
THE QuEsT oF THE GOLDEN Roszk. Mary 
ALL-ALONE. 75. 6d, net. 


Parker (Gilbert)— 

Mrs. FALcHION, Tue TRANSLATION 
OF A SAVAGE. WHEN VALMOND CAME 
to Pontiac: The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. AN ADVENTURE OF THE 
Nortu: The Last Adventures of ‘ Pretty 
Pierre.’ THE SEATS OF THE MicHty. THE 
BATTLE oF THE STRONG: A Romance 
of Two Kingdoms. THE TRAIL OF THE 
Sworp. NorTHERN Licuts. JUDGEMENT 
House. All 7s. 6d. net. 


Phillpotts (Eden)— ‘ 
CHILDREN OF THE Mist. THE RIVER. 
Tue Human Boy AND THE War. All 
7s. 6d. net. 


Rohmer (Sax)— 
Tue GOLDEN SCORPION. 7s. 6d. net. THE 
Devi, Docror. THE Mystery or Dr. 
Fu-Mancuu. THE YELLow CLaw. All 
3s. 6d. net. 


Swinnerton (F.) SHorps aAnpd_ Houvusss. 
SEPTEMBER. THE Happy FaMiLty. ON 
Tue STAIRCASE. COQUETTE, THE CHASTE 
Wire. All 7s. 6d. net. THE MERRY 
HEART, THE CASEMENT, THE YOUNG 
IpEa. All 6s. net, THE THREE Lovers, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Wells (H.G.). BEALBY. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 7s 6d. net. 


Williamson (C. N. and A. M.)— 

Tue Licutninc Conpucrtor: The Strange 
Adventures of a Motor Car, Lapy Bretry 
ACROSS THE WATER. It HAPPENED IN 
Ecypt. THe SHop Girt. Tuer LIGHTNING 
CoNDUCTRESS. My FRIEND THE 
CHAUFFEUR. SET IN SILVER. THE 
GREAT PEARL SECRET. THe Love 
PIRATE, All 7s. 6d. net, Crucirix 
CORNER, 6s. neé. 


Methuen’s Half-Crown Novels 
Crown 8vo 
Cheap Editions of many of the most Popular Novels of the day 
Write for a Complete List 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Novels 
Feap. 8vo 
Wriie for Complete List 
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